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Topics of the Week. 
North and His Friends,” Dr, 5. 
which will begin its career as a serial in 
is the story of a love affair of a 
very peculiar character, Written something after the 
fashion of the author’s “ Characteristics,” it is broad 
and discriminating and presents in fictitious garb many 
of the actual seientific phenomena and observations, as 
well as the social experience, that have come to the 
doctor during his long career as physician and man of 
The background of the story is largely formed 
of what takes place at the “little dinners” at Dr. 
North's, where curious subjects are discussed in an {n- 
teresting way and where good stories are told. 


———_—__ 
—— 


Dy. Weir Mitchell's 
new novel, 


the March Century, 


leiters. 


James Breck Perkins has just completed for G. P. 
Putnam's’ Sons “ Richelieu,” which will be shortly pre- 
sented in their Heroes of the Nations Series. Mr. Per- 
kins is also the author of “ Mazarin,” published some 
time ago in the same series. He is now at work ona 
new book, for which he has been making elaborate re- 
scarches for several years, and which will, when com- 
pleted, probably be published under the title of “ The 
French in the American Revolution,” 


“Shaksper Not Shakespeare” ‘is the rather an- 
tagonistic title which will appear on a book that will 
shortly come from the press of the Robert Clarke Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. The author is William H. Ed- 
wards, who presented more than fifty years ago ‘ Voy- 
age on the River Amazon,” and who later wrote “ The 
Butterflies of North America,” published by Houghton, 
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Mifflin & Co. But there is more under the title of Mr. 
Edwards's forthcoming book than appears in it. The 
author is a Voltaire, not a Rousseau. He attempts to 
destroy, but he does not erect any edifice on the ruins. 
Who did write the plays commonly attributed to 
Shakespeare, he does not try to prove. He would show, 
however, that William Shaksper, the Elizabethan 
actor and theatrical manager, not only did not write 
these plays, but that he was utterly incapable of being 
their author. Mr. Edwards denies that William Shaks- 
per even acquired the manual art of writing. The 
whole myth, he asserts, originated in the verses of 
Ben Jonson, prefixed to the First Folio edition of the 
plays, written in mockery of the pretensions set up for 
William Shaksper by the booksellers, who alone were 
responsible for the publication. The work will be illus- 
trated with many fac similes. 


Camille Flammarion’s new book, “ Unknown,” the 
fragmentary appearance of which in Paris caused him 
to receive severe adverse criticism from the Spiritual- 
ists, with whose cult the gifted author and astronomer 
was supposed to have allied himself, is in active prep- 
aration at Harper & Brothers. As the title indicates 
it is a study of modern psychit problems discussed in 
the picturesque yet logical style of which M. Flamma- 
rion is master. The book deals with such subjects as 
‘Manifestations of the Dying,” “ Apparitions,” “ Tel >p- 
athy,’” ‘“‘ Psychic Commnuications,’” “* Mental Sugges- 
tion,” and * Second Sight.” 

a new problematical novel, by 
of Chicago, is in 
The scene 


“The Web of Life,” 
Robert Herrick of the University 
preparation by The Macmillan Company. 
is laid in Chicago at the time of the great Pullman 
strike. The chief characters are a young surgeon anda 
society woman. The former finding himself out of ac- 
cord with his ideals when obliged to become subs?r- 
vient to the demands of society, renounces the pros- 
pects of a distinguished career and devotes his talents 
to the needs of humble people. The surgeon becomes 
attached to the woman, whose husband he saves by the 
administration of his surgical skill. The husband 
finally dies, however, and the’author henceforth con- 
cerns himself with working out the destinies of the sur- 
geon and the widow, whose early relations had almost 
provoked a tragedy. 

The news that Prof. the Right Hon. Frederick Max 
Miiller is dangerously ill will be received with the 
keenest regret by not only the admirers of his werk all 
the world, but by his hosts of personal friends 
in the United Kingdom, and in every centre of 
of Europe. Max Miiller is one of those men 


over 
here, 
learning 


| whom it is almost impossible to think of as growing 


old. Up to a short time ago he was as active and 
seemed as full of energy as a score of years before. 
That he was born in the year 1828 seemed inconceéiva- 
ble. Max Miiller may be compared to Gladstone in 
many ways. He has the same myriad interests and ac- 
tivities as had the statesman. He has the same dislike 
of wasting time, and, in the domain of scholarship he 
has left as great a mark on his age as did Gladstone on 
politics. It can be predicted with certainty of few men 
while they live that their places in the Temple of Fame 
but Max Miiller is one of those few, 


are assured, 
“4 History of the Spanish-American War,” by Rich- 
ard H. Titherington, will soon appear from the press of 
D. Appleton & Co. The work is compiled from Spanish 
and American official reports, and other authentic 
sources, and is intended to present a popular and trust- 
worthy story of the war, told in an entertaining way. 
It is only recently that the completion of official re- 
ports and the collection of adequate testimony from the 
Spaniards as well as Americans has made such a work 
possible. 


An important work on a subject that is now of con- 
siderable moment will be published by Harper & Broth- 
ers Feb. 8. This is “ Elements of Internationa] Law,” 
by George B. Davis, Professor of International Law at 
West Point, and Judge Advocate General, United States 
Army. Although this work will contain much of the 
niaterial previously published in the author’s “ Outlines 
of International Law,” a slight change has been made 
in the treatment of the subject, and copious additions 
have been made, so that the work may be thoroughly 
in accord with the times, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have just arranged with Ed- 
ward Robins for the writing of two volumes, “ Twelve 
Great Actors” and “ Twelve Great Actresses.” The 
series will embrace the persons of the American and 
English stage, now dead, whd are considered by the 
author and the publishers to have achieved the highest 
points of eminence, and who therefore are most worthy 
of remembrance. Mr. Rebins is the author of “ Echoes 
of the Playhouse ” and “ Benjamin Franklin,” the last 
of which appeared in the American Men of Energy 
series, publisaed by the Putnams. 
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~ FITZ GERALD | AND OMAR. 


The Trinity Edition of “Salamanand Absa!” and 
“The Bird Parliament.” A New Versioa 


of Omar.’ 


In an unusually pretty green silk binding, 
appropriate Persian design 
comes the Trinity edition of the “Sadlaman and Absal ” 
and “ The Bird Parliament” of Fitz Gerald, edited 
Nathan Haskell Dole, Fitz Gerald's version of “Saélaman 
and Absal” first appeared in 1871 in a smal] volume 
bearing the imprint of Cowell's Steam Printing Works, 
Butter Market, (Ipswich,) and must have 
sued, for the reason that Mr. Irving Way, 
able little “ Chronological List” of Fitz Gerald’s works, 
Caxton Club's Fitz Gerald 


with its 


in darker green and gold, 


by 


been reis- 


in his valu- 


issued last January for the 
Exhibition, speaks of a in 
ing the title page and iext of the 
tion, bound up with the life of Jami 
rections in Fitz Gerald's handwriting) of the first.” 
The “Salaman’ liked by Edwartl 
Cowell, who we find 
Fitz Gerald boiled it 
down to three-quarters of what it originally was, and, 
where I still 
weight.” 
on 


copy his possesion, “ ha-- 


second separate edi- 
(with many cor- 
was particularly 
reprinted, and 


hand, 


wished it to be 


writing: ‘“‘I took it in 
as you see, clapt it on the back of Omar, 
believe it would dead 
Salaman,” with interludes, 
Omar's back, ages OT 117 of 
(1879) Quaritch edition of Omar Khayyam. 
Parliament” has never been reprinted separately, 
both it and the * appeared in the three-vol- 
ume edition, as well as in the two-volume “ Memorial ” 
edition of Fitz Gerald’s works; the “ Salaman” having 
also been published in one American reprint. 

The present edition has been reprinted—the “ 
man ”’ from the text used in the third volume and “ 
Bird Parliament” from that which appears in 
second volume of “The Letters Literary 
mains of Edward Fitz Gerald,” the the “ 
man” varying from that of the 1S79 edition only in 
the spelling of one or two words. An interesting 
feature of this Trinity edition is its long introduction 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, full of good bibliographical 
data, as well as extracts from Fitz Gerald's letters re- 
ferring to the two poems. The book also contains the 
* Letter to Professor Cowell” ‘Notice of Jami’s 
Life,” which precedes the “ Salaman” in the “ Letters 
and Literary Remains,” &c. In the present volume 
will also be found an interesting portrait of Fitz Ger- 
ald, the diree- 
tion of extending familiarity Geral:l's 
other work, general largely 
confined to the Rubaiyat who are more or 
less familiar with Fitz Gerald's writings as a whole— 
and what true lover this little book 
should have its convenient 
size, which, 
arrangement of 
and handle, 

In his introduction Mr. Dole 
Fitz Gerald became interested in Omar and had begun 
translating a few of the quatrains, both into English 
and Latin, he was inclined to rank Jami first among the 
Persians, In 1855 
to translate Hafiz- 


something of a 
lyrical 


hang 


its so clapt 
the fourth 
The Bird 


but 


occupies I to 


Sdlaman ” 


Sala- 
The 
the 
Re- 


Sala- 


and 
text of 


and 


the whole book being very valuable in 


with some of Fitz 
knowledge of which is 
For those 
of Omar is not? 


considerable value from 
ana 


read 


with the agreeable color of the paper 


the pages, makes it pleasant to 


says that even after 


we find Fitz Gerald urging Cowell 


Into 
a me a 


pure, sweet, and partially measured 
better than what I am doing for Jami, 
ingenious prattle I am stilting into too Miltonic 

Much Fitz of 
man”; 


prose, 
whose 
verse, 


later we find Gerald writing Sala- 


Jami tells of what everybody knows, under cover of 
a not very skillful allegory. ’ There are many 
pretty things in it, though the bl ink verse is too Mil- 
tonic for Oriental style. * * ™ It was the first Per- 
sian poem | read, near on forty years ag», 
and I was so well pleased with it then (and now think 
it almost the best of the Persian poems I have read or 
heard about) that I published my version of it, 


Salaman ” particularly 


Mr. Dole thinks the * worthy 


of being better known: 


of works of that sort, 
for the moral it con- 
throwing a sidelight 


The allegory is like the best 
interesting in itself as wet] as 
veys, and the graceful interludes, 
on the story, are varied, original, and unique. There 
would seem to be no reason why “ Salaman and Absal” 
should not have a wide popularity on its own merits. 

Prof. Cowell says that “ The Bird Parliament ’ much 
interested Fitz Gerald, who read it in the original as 
early as 1856, finishing his translation of it in 182, 
with the intention of offering it for publication in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. Feeling, how- 
ever, it was too free a translation for a scientifie jour- 

al, he talked of publishing it as a sequel to “ Sala- 
man,” but never did so, although repeatedly urged to 


*SALAMAN 
sian of Jami, 
Attar’s Bird Parliament. By 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Trinity 
& Co. 1899, 


one: UN DARS 
A Rendering in 


tere ie “Curia wih ith an intedgetion: by 


Br thers of the Hook 


Aes 


AND ABSAL. An Allegory Translated from the Per- 
together with a Bird's-eye View of Farid.Uddin 

ard Fitz Gerald. - Edited “by 
Edition, Boston: L. ¢. _Page 


LATRAINS PROM soattoh TRBNIAt te 


Rag 





and Ars4l’ is in itself worthy 


Mr. Dole writes of “ 


; Prof. Cowell. 
: Parliament ’’: 


The ‘aphrase, which is entirely in line 
with the: spirit and style ofthe ~-Baldman 
ter known than it is, and it seems remark- 
able that the t and ever-increasing 

rity of the Rubaiyat should not have 

ected Hght on the two Persian poems 

here for the first time associated, as Prof. 
Cowell suggested. 

Unlike the Rubaiyat, neither the “ Sal4- 
man” nor “The Bird Parliament" lends 
itself readily to quotation, but just one 
short interlude from the former may be 
given, to show the interest of the whole: 

ante » Lover | a roe 
All alone, ostrophizing, 
Many a flower and shrub about him, 

And the light of Heaven above. 
Nightingaling thus, a noodle 
Heard him, and completely puzzled, 

* What,” quoth he, “ and you a Lover! 
Raving not about your mistress, 
But about the stars and roses. 

What have these to do with Love?” 
Answered he: ‘* Oh, thou that aimest 
Wide of Love, and Lover's language 

Wholly sstsinterpreting; 3 
Sun and moon are but my Lady’s 

Self as any Lover knows; 

Hyacinth, I said, and meant her 

Hair—her cheek was in the rose— 
And I, myseif the wretched weed ‘l 

That in her cypress shadow grows. 

Again this parable from ‘‘ The Bird Parlia- 
ment": 


He that a miser lives and a miser dies, 
. At the Last Day what figure shall he rise? 


A fellow all his life hoarding gold 

And dying, hoarded left it. And behold! 

One night his son saw peering through the 
house 

A man, with yet the semblance of a mouse, 

Watching a crevice in the wall and cried, 

**My father! "—" Yes,"’ the Mussulman re- 


lied, 
- thy father!’"—“‘But why watching thus?’ 
“For fear 
Lest any smell my treasure buried here!” 
“ But wherefore, Sir, so metamousified?’”’ 
“ Because, my scn, such is the true outside 
Of the inner soul by which I lived and 
died."” 


Miss Elizabeth Alden Curtis, in a fore- 
word to her dainty tittle version of the Ku- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam, sets forth her 
aim se modestly and beautifully that it 
should disarm criticism, if the interest of 
her book did not justify its own existence. 
Fortunately for its author, it does stand 
that test of the critical examination which 
all attempts to follow in Fitz Gerald's lead 
awaken. Miss Curtis says: 

You who live in the country know that 
there are men and women, and little chil- 
dren even, who rake after the loads in the 
fragrant season of the hay harvest. * * * 
Wise men have transiated the philosophy of 
the Persian Omar. ‘This little book is but a 
raking-after ‘‘ these greater ones,”’ lest, per- 
chance, one crimson rosebud, one chaplet 
of vine leaves, be left, forgotten, by the 
wayside. 

The book also contains a short introduc- 
tion by Mr. Richard Burton, referring first 
of all to the present great interest in Omar 
Khayyam, which, while in a certain sense 
ephemeral, has yet underlying it all a gen- 
uine and lasting appreciation: 

The appeal which old Omar makes to 
us across the centuries suggests two things. 
It denotes the modern sympathy for his 
type of philosophy, with its blend of Hora- 
tion hedonism and Old Testament fatalist- 
ic pessimism, sounding the deeps of life 
and death, and, what is of more import, it 
shows that truly fine literature is, in a 
sense, of no time; the fundamental human 
ery has no nationality 


Mr. Burton also reminds us that this in- 
terest in Omar is evidenced not only by an 
ever-increasing circle of readers, but also 
by the number of English renderings in 
which this Eastern classic is constantly ap- 
pearing. Fifteen or twenty years ago, an 
acquaintance with old Omar was most un- 
usual. We all remember how the first and 
second editions of Fitz Gerald's version 
would not sell at any price; not even at 
the pemuy a copy asked by Quaritch—for a 
book now hardly attainable at any price. 
And how sudderly people began asking 
each other if they knew the Rubaiyat; a 
question which soon resulted in a flood not 
only of editions of Fitz Gerald's version, 
but also of other translations and versions 
like Whinfield’s three separate issues con- 
taining a varying number of quatrains in 
the separate volumes; the two Garner edi- 
tions, the second of which was amplified; 
the prose version by Justin Huntly Mce- 
Carthy; the Payne version, the various 
Heron-Allen issues, that by Richard Le 
Gallienne, and one by Mrs. Cadell, which 
came out only a short time ago. There is 
no question, of course, as to the rank Fitz 
Gerald’s version takes. It is without ques- 
tion matchless; but it is perhaps no heresy 
to allow it contains more of Fitz Gerald 
than it does of Omar. Speaking of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s version, Dr. Burton says: 

Yet Mr. Le Gallienne has shown us of 
late that on the side of color and seduction 
of music, “Old Fitz," as Tennyson was 
fond of calling him, has not said the last 
word. Fitz Gerald performed a feat next 
to impossible for the translator; he made a 
second Classic of his task, giving the world 
an English poem which challenges the 
original in sheer strength and beauty. 
Nevertheless, in Mr, Le Gallienne’s qua- 
trains, there are felicities that overmatch 
like places in the older rendering. And so 
others still are led to the essay; before 
the eyes of every lover of Omar it would 
seem as if there hovered a dim fair creat- 
ure beckoning on to the endeavor to ex- 
press in still more perfect phrase the magfe 
melodies of that poet of the Mystic Vine. 
ses ~ Miss Curtis's version is most sym- 
pathetic—finely yet delicately touched, at 
times lovely in the extreme. * * * Those 
familiar with existing versions will be in- 
terested to get in hand a new rendering so 
able, and will realize how good a piece of 
work is here; while those who receive their 
first introduction to Omar through her ef- 
forts may be assurred that the lady-usher 
who bows them into the presence has the 
manners suited to such society. 


It is unquestionable that there are many 
Omar lovers who consider Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s version a delightful one—at times 
almost rivaling in interest Fitz Gerald's; 
and they will doubtless find a great deal of 
the same quality in this, which seems to 
reveal fresh beauty with each new reading. 
Typographically the book is most satisfac- 
tory, being the work of the Marion Press; 
printed on Dutch hand-made paper of a 
very pleasing quality, and attractively and 


plainly bound. The volume, which it limit- 
éd to six hundred coples printed from type, 
is privately issued by the Brothers of the 
Book, and is by far the best and most im- 
portant work they have done. A few qua- 
trains, taken at random, have been se- 
lected here to show the charm of Miss 
Curtis’s rendering, which, with Whinfield’s 
and Le Gallienne’s, certainly ranks next to 
Fitz Gerald's own: 


Up! Now the sun ablaze in guerdoned 
might, 
Has routed’ all the s.arry hosts of night, 
And hurling shafts upon the castle wall, 
Secures the vantage to the realm of light. 
* . * . * * . 7 . * * . 


A roll of verse, a crust of wheaten bread, 
Thy. voice for music, and my soul is fed; 
The ruby of thy crimson lips for wine— 
Ah, who would choose a Paradise instead? 
. * * . o € o . * * * * 


And, struggling spirit, let nét worldly gain 
Nor worldly loss provoke thy heart to pain, 
For all the burden of such fevered dross 
Will filter through thy wasting paims like 
. rete. o. § ae) ee 8 See 
The sap that dyes yon crimson-drenched 

rose, 
Perchance from 
bosom flows; 
And that dark violet may well have drawn 
Its azure from a maiden’s eyes, who knows? 
These slender sedges that ye calmly trace 
Along the river brink—ah, muse a space, 
Maybe that when ye tear them from the 
sward 
Ye mar the beauty of some tranquil face. 
* . * * o * * . . + * * 


some dead monarch’s 


A little while upon this grassy steep, 
A little while, and under it we sleep, 
And though we live and love and sink to 
rest, 
The burning stars their circling vigils keep. 
¢ * + - * * * ~ * * + 


From youth to age, I sought to swell my 
store, 
ant begged of priest and scholar each his 
ore, 
But though my shadow lengthens down 
the years, 
I still am standing at a :ast-closed door. 
* o * * . . . . * * * * 
©, what are we, who for a space abide, 
To seek our cause of being, far and wide, 
But pebbles, thrown upon a_ shelving 
beach, 
And worked about by each recurring tide? 
And. human life, a derelict that drifts 
Forlorn upon a course each current shifts; 
Poor craft, forsook of beacon and of crew, 
And left to founder in the yearning rifts! 
* - . * > * . . * * . 
Think not the LAxi shall create no more 
When you and I are «lipped beyond the 
Door, 
For through the floodgates of Eternity, 
The tide of souls unendingly shall pour. 
. . . 7 * . . * * * 


We are but shadow-figures rudely thrown 

Upon the lanthorn-cloth, and dimly shown 
In vacillation cn the Master's arm 

To whirl anon into the blank unknown. 

Aye, we are pawns in that portentoug game 

Of chess—or life, why cavil at the name? 
Soon eas He sweep the pieces from the 

board, 


And then,—the rose will blossom all the 
same— 


~ - * . . . . . * * . . 


Then bless thy sweet or fear thy bitter fate, 
The world is aging and the dawn is late 
What canst thou do with curses or with 
prayers 
One destined letter to obliterate? 


To Revise and Cut Out Is to Con- 


fess Weakness. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In the last SATURDAY REVIEW is given an 
account of Mr. Robert W. Chambers's 
method of writing. That he cut 30,000 
words out of one of his manuscripts is not 
exactly praiseworthy. For many years I 
have read various articles relating to the 
methods of different authors, and in most 
of those articles the critic has taken pains 
to show how commendable it is for an au- 
thor to cut out words and paragraphs. But 
herein I must say I differ from all the crit- 
ics, who seem to think that much cutting 
out is a merit to the author. Far from 
showing strength in an author, it proves 
that the author's mind at the time of writ- 
ing had not a sufficient glow to pen down 
at once the right train of thoughts or to 
survey the string of events with fore- 
thought, so as to be able to dash down the 
story without the need to cut out and re- 
model afterward. I do not understand why 
authors parade their weakness before the 
public. There is nothing to vaunt about. It 
is like Buller’s march of last week—had he 
thought more about the pros and cons bo- 
fore he attempfed the charge, it would not 
have been necessary for slaughter to deci- 
mate his army to such an extent. The same 
with a story writer. It is advisable for him 
to have the entire story in his mind; then 
he will be able to lead his pen to sure vic- 
tory without seeing that most of his para- 
graphs must be cut out on account of his 
having written without a foreknowledge of 
how he would mold the events of the story. 

Listen to what Chatterton said: 


Byron rarely cut out verses; Beaumont 
and Fletcher wrote with forethought, hence 
what flowed from the nibs of their quills 
was good and needed no remodeling. Dr. 
Johnson wrote his “Rasselas”’ in a week's 
time; while some of his manuscript was in 
the hands of the printer he was continu- 
ing to write chapter after chapter; he had 
no opportunity to rerrodel—what was writ- 
ten appeared in print. And so with many 
other story writers. 

Authors may remodel and cut out para- 
graphs if they wish to—but, for fair In- 
spiration’s sake, they should keep their 
weakness to themselves. There is no glory 
in announcing to the world that they have 
been writing, cutting out, rewriting, cut- 
ting out again—and so on; but if they have 
succeeded in writing a good story, dashed 
down as the fire was burning within their 
mind, without much correction, then they 
can blazon the feat. 

One can train the mind so as to be able 
to write a story almost perfect in the first 
draft. How it is done remains private 
property. LOUIS M. ELSHEMUS., 

New York, Jan. 29, 1900. 


The Clarendon Press will publish at once, 
in crown octavo, Dr. Moore's Oxford text 
of the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante. 


Daniel Mallett will begin this month the 
publication of a monthly periodical, enti- 
tled The Magazine of Poetry. 


Senhor Lima’s Thoughtful Study of 
Our Problems.* 


Senhor Oliveira Lima, a prominent au- 
thor of Brazil, a member of the Brazillian 
Academy, and at present First Secretary of 
the Brazilian Legation at Washington, has 
embodied the result of his observations of 
our country in a volume entitled ‘ Nos 
Estados Uniios. Impressoes Politicas e 
Sociaes,”” (‘In the United States. Polit- 
ical and Social Impressions.) But this 
unpretentious title does not do justice to 
the work itself, which is a very thoughtful 
and serious study of our present problems 
in matters social and political. Senhor 
Lima not only presents the state of these 
questions as it is at this moment, but he 
goes into the causes which have induced 
them as they are found in the past history 
of this country. Although comparisons are 
usually futile, it is not too much to say of 
the present volume that it is the most note- 
worthy study of the United States which 
has been made since the appearance of Paul 
Bourget’s “ Outre Mer." To a Brazilian 
the problems which we are now trying to 
solve present unusual interest from the 
fact that many of these are those with 
which the South American republic finds 
itself confronted. The comparative novelty 
of the republican form of government and 
the presence of the “ negro question” in 
Brazil make a solution of these questions 
even more imperative there than with us. 

In the course of this introduction the 
author compares José Bonifacio, the 
“Patriarch of Independence” of Brazil, 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, with Washington: 

The -worship of Washington by the 
Americans is a feeling common to the whole 
country, a collective feature which em- 
braces all the political dissensions and 
unites all the religious differences. It con- 
stitutes a National religion full of love and 
gratitude, to which there is .nothing com- 
parable in any other country. The French 
symbolize in Napoleon Bonaparte the war- 
like genius of the race, its military fanati- 
cism, its ardor for command, but within 
France itself how many detractors of the 
memory of the great Emperor do we meet! 
Among the ruling classes we may say that 
there is a larger number of those who con- 
demn him than of those who exalt him. It 
is not thus in the United States. In contra- 
diction to the proverb, Washington was a 
prophet in his own country. It remains to 
be known if he would have been so in 
Brazil. Frankly, I think not. * * * The 
merit of Washington consists, more than in 
anything else, in the extraordinary union, if 
I may thus express myself, that is, in a 
joining of all the virtues of which the 


human soul is capable raised to their high- 
est degree and perfectly balanced. 

If this eulogy of Washington, of which 
the foregoing words are scattered sentences, 
be read in its entirety, it will readily be 
conceded that Senhor Lima has very thor- 
oughly grasped the true character of Wash- 
ington, and the real services which he ren- 
dered his country, not only as a soldier in 
the Revolution, but also as a statesman dur- 
ing the most critical period, perhaps, of our 
whole history, that is, between the end of 
the war for independence and the beginning 
of this century. 

The chapter on “ The Negro Problem” is 
a very interesting statement of the troubles 
arising from the present condition of our 
colored population. As a Brazilian, the 
author .gives it more prominence than it 
would otherwise be entitled to in a similar 
work, on account of the deep significance of 
this same question to a nation like Brazil, 
in which the problem must be faced and 
some conclusion reached before very long. 
“In truth, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, it should be said that the negro in 
America is incontestably an evil. Nobody, I 
think, will attempt to deny this.” 

In the course of the chapter on “ The 
Effect of Immigration,’ the author says: 

The greatness of the United States has 
been formed by the great European immi- 
gration beside the active and inventive 
genius of the colonizing race. This primary 
factor is, moreover, essential. The differ- 
ence In the results of the colonization of 
the two continents, or rather, of English 
America and of Latin America, is to be 
connected more than anything by the quali- 
ties of the respective conquering races, 
since the emigration of different peoples to 
the same territory is a relatively modern 
factor, a novelty of our century not so cos- 
mopolitan as it seems at first sight, but 
concentrated by industrial excitement and 
disseminated by the ease of maritime trans- 
portation. The English occupying what is 
now called the United States and the Portu- 
guese occupying what has been since then 
called Brazil, had to struggle against the 
Same obstacles, the Indians who were mas- 
ters of the land, armed foreign competitors, 
and natural factors. The Indians were 
equally warlike. Here and there they were 
exterminated by war or raised without sys- 
tem by the current of civilization. The 
emigration caused by the diseovertes of 
new worlds had for its motives the com- 
mercial spirit, which in the time of Crom- 
well raised itself to the height of the chief 
characteristic of the English people, and re- 
ligion, which was the most important 
reason of the excitement in Europe in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
colonization of the United States was made 
in large part by the Puritans and Catholics 
who had fled from the persecutions of 
Christians of hostile sects. Many of the 
inhabitants of English America had, how- 
ever, so profound a religious faith that they 
took themselves over the seas solely in 
defense of their consciences. * * * The 
capital of New England is an excellent ex- 
ample of the value of English colonization. 
Boston was and may be said without exag- 
geration to be still the ground of American 
intelligence, its Athens. New York, in its 
quality of metropolis of the East, as the 
most important commercial centre, and in 
its more frequent, easy, and rapid communi- 
cation with the Old World, may possess the 
best-known and the most influential pub- 
lishing houses. Chicago, with its enormous 
development, can buy what is not enough 
for it, the glories of flour and bacon, and 
may try to rival New York in printing 
books, Boston is not left behind on account 
of this from being in its way almost unique 
in the United States as an old city with 
weedy streets and ancient houses, the 
metropolis of National thought. Its library 
is the richest in the country in the value of 
its collections and the choice of its editions, 
and has secured for itself .a home in the 
most beautiful building in Boston. Its 
schools are proverbial for comfort and ef- 


*NOS ESTADOS UNIDOS: Impressoes Politicas 
@ Sociaes. De Oliveira Lima, da Academia 
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ficlency. Its college of Harvard, with its old 
air of an English university; its buildings 
scattered throughout the whole town of 
Cambridge, its union of tradition with mod- 
ernity, is the chief among the many acade- 
mies which flourish all over the territory of 
the Union. For the American there is no 
dishonorable work, 

Senhor Lima, in his chapter on the “ In- 
fluence of Woman,” describes the part which 
women have filled in the history of Ameri- 
can civilization. His views are most inter- 
esting, especially as being written from the 
point of view of the foreigner who knows 
not only the faults of the American ideal 
of woman which all foreigners recognize, 
but also its merits, of which very few are 
aware, The opening of the chapter is a 
charming tribute to the author's experi- 
ence of American women: 

By the side of the first rough immi- 
grants made still more rough by their very 
primitive struggle with nature and in 
whose plebeian wave disappeared the few 
examples of British aristocracy who came 
to try their fortunes in the lands of Vir- 

inia, where Capt. John Smith was begged 
or by Princess Pocahontas, woman repre- 
sented from the beginning of colonization 
for these people with their natural idealism, 
the sweetness, the perfume, the smile of 
joy, the sole enchantment of life. In this 
way was inculeated to the few the feeling 
of extreme deference, almost of veneration, 
which woman enjoys in North America and 
which, althongh repressed in the East, is 
still most characteristic in the West, where 
the masculine element exceeds in number 
the feminine. 

In the chapter on “ Society’ the author 
seems particularly struck with the growth 
of the various patriotic and hereditary so- 
eieties in America, which he regards serl- 
ously and in a more sympathetic spirit 
than is usually found in writers treating of 
this subject. He takes occasion to point 
out the great difference between the so- 
cieties conducted in a sensible way and 
the ‘‘Holland Dames of the New Nether- 
lands,"’ (damas hollandezas da Nova Neer- 
landia,) of which Miss Lavinia Dempsey 
was proclaimed “ Kénigin.” 

Not by any means the least interesting 
portion of this work are those pages de- 
voted to American writers, in which Senhor 
Lima shows a wide acquaintance with 
the chief works of our literature and an 
appreciation of its merits, as well as of its 
defects. ‘‘ Nos Estados Unidos” is a very 
valuable contribution to the number of for- 
eign views of this country. The ideas of 
its author are comprehensive and liberal, 
and he does not allow his evident admira- 
tion of the Government and civilization of 
the United States to interfere with his an- 
alysis both of the strength and weakness 
of our National life. It is to be hoped that 
some one will translate into English this 
volume, which is worthy to stand by the 
side of Bourget's ‘Outre Mer,” and Steev- 
ens’s “The Land of the Dollar,’ while in 
many ways it is superior to either of those 
works, 


Old Time Children’s Books.* 


To be a boy or girl with a taste for read- 
ing would seem at first glance to be pleas- 
anter at the end of this century than at its 
beginning. It is not that our best books are 
much better than the best of those of 
our grandparents, Where we have “ Treas- 
ure Island” and the ‘‘ Jungle Books,”’ they 
had ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and Scott’s novels 
and “ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ But the back- 
ground is supremely different. To concen- 
trate on a few books of excellence was then 
almost a necessity, and is now as nearly an 
impossibility. In this day and generation, 
Kings and wise men bring their treasures to 
the feet of little children as a matter of 
course, and whether theoretically we de- 
plore or welcome the fact, we cannot deny 
that the counters of ‘ juvenile literature ” 
over which we bend at the holiday season 
suggest more festive entertainment than the 
little books from Skinner Street, written 
and read a century ago. 

Mr. Tuer has selected from different 
sources a representative set of examples of 
antiquated juvenile stories, and one hedges 
a little instinctively in judging them, so 
poignantly do they remind one that the old 
order is bound to change, and that we in 
our turn, with our Goops and Brownies and 
our demi-semi novels for girls in their teens, 
are going to be objects of exquisite mirth 
to our grandchildren. But thing we 
certainly can predicate without the pride 
ihat brings a fall—we cannot possibly seem 
to any future generation so monotonous as 
our beloved little ancestors seem to us, be- 
holding them reflected in their story books. 
We picture them to ourselves as creatures 
of unrelieved wickedness, 
was, apparently, to beat 
the A B C of morality. 
moral fibre gradually toughened until we 
are able to follow even the adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn without danger of serious 
degeneration, but our great-grandfather 
was fed from “A cup of sweets that never 
cloy,’’ on the history of Harry, whose in- 
difference to advice from his elders led him 
to purchase gunpowder, blow himself up, 
and become a reformed character through 
the loss of one eye; on the lesson of Tom 
Tindall’s career, he suffering also the af- 
fliction of blindness and becoming a chimney 
sweep into the bargain owing to “ his folly 
and wickedness in throwing squibs,”’ or on 
the instructive contrast between the charac- 
ters of Greedy George, Idle Richard, Care- 
less Fanny, and Manly Edward, Well-bred 
Charles, Generous Susan. 

Not the least charm of this absurdly 
charming volume is the naiveté of the illus- 
trations, which are those of the old edi- 
tions of the tales, or reproductions of the 
silhouettes and pin-pricked pictures, as pop- 
ular in their day as the Gibson style of il- 
lustration is in ours, 


so 


one 


necessary it 
into their brains 
We have had our 


—_— 
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DANTE, 


A Biography Prepared as an Intro- 
duction to the Study of His 
Great Work.* 


Dr. Hogan in his preface deprecates the 
idea that he is doing more than providing 
a work “intended chiefly for those who 
have neither the time ror the inclination 
to become specialists in the study of the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ "’ He forestalls the pos- 
sible criticism that this purpose is admira- 
bly by the translations 


answered various 


by reminding his readers that Walter Scott | 


and Cardinal Newman could not make their 
Way through Cary’s translation and “ prac- 
tically abandoned their attempts to master 
the ‘ Divine Comedy’ on account of their 
antipathy to the medium in which it was 
offered to them.’ This encourages him to 
believe that those who are reading the poem 
for the first time in the 
in the Italian will find a “ general view of 
the work and a brief explanation of some 
important details’ of service. 


, 


either 


of its more 


Lowell's paper on Dante and Prof. Norton's 
prose translation of the *' Divine Comedy” 
the reader of average Intelligence could 
find his way through the splendid labyrinth, 
there is no doubt whatever that a large 
public will agree with Prof. Hogan in think- 
ing a simplified version desirable, if 
necessary. They find it easy to read a pas- 
sage couched in this familiar language— 
Dante, however, cannot delay with these 


souls. He hastens back to Virgil, who has 
already mounted on the croup of Geryon, 


and takes up his position in front of him. | 
and of the abyss | 


The sight of the monster 
makes Dante quake, like one who 
fever, and has a shivering fit that 
his fingers livid to the _ nails. 

strengthened, however, by the 


is in 
makes 
He 


and orders Geryon to move— 


While the original, straightforward 
plain as it is, troubles them for 
reason, apparently, than because it the 
original. It does not trouble them that they 
should by explanations, however good, cis- 
sipate the effect of what Lowell calls the 
“concise forthrightness of phrase’’ of him 
who to certain things wished he could reply 
“not with words but with a knife.” 

*rof. Hogan brings to his task the first 
essential of enthusiasm, and adds this 
a discrimination of mind that guides him 
safely beween the Scylla and Charybdis of 
minute exegesis and carelessly sentimental 
criticism. His account of the character and 
life of Dante by a warmth of 
that communicates itself to the 
and particularly adapted to 
the interest of young students. 


is 


to 


is touched 
feeling 
reader 
awaken 
He says: 


is 


When we contrast Dante's early life of 
comfort and happiness, the refined society 
in the midst of which he grew up, his care- 
ful education in all the liberal arts, and 
his rapid advancement to the summit of 
political power, with his subsequent career 
of exile and poverty—his goods confiscated, 
his family ruined, he himself condemned 
repeatedly by his fellow-citizens ‘‘to be 
burned until he should be entirely dead,” 
all the legitimate hopes of a 
blighted, his effc-ts to retrieve his fortune 
baffled at every turn, driven to take shel- 
ter at the Courts of arrogant Princes, com- 
pelled to associate with jesters and buf- 
foons, to experience, in a word, all that is 
condensed in that cry of his heart: 

How salt a savor hath 
bread of others: and how hard the path 
To climb and to descend the stranger's stairs! 


And when we reflect that It was in the 
midst of trials like these—almost the great- 
est that can fall to the lot of man upon 
earth—that the ‘ Divine Comedy’ was com- 
posed, we think that in the whole kingdom 
of letters there is nothing to compare with 
this triumph of mind over matter, of will 
over circumstances, of courage and genius 
over all the difficulties that fate could pile 
against them. 


The 


This is not so exalted as Lowell's almost 
joyous summing up of the phases of expe- 
rience by which Dante was shaped—" rank, 
ease, love, study, affairs, statecraft, hope, 
exile, hunger, dependence, despair—until he 
became endowed with a sense of the noth- 
ingness of this world’s goods possible only 
th the rich, and a knowledge of man possi- 
ble only to the poor "’—but it is the com- 
moner mood for the sympathetic mind that 
finds it difficult to welcome for its idols 
“each rebuff that turns earth's smooth- 
ness rough.” 

In unfolding the hidden meanings of the 
poem, Prof. Hogan is conservative and 
picks and chooses among authorities, In 
the chapters on Dante’s orthodoxy there 
are, however, a strong personal note and 
the free expression of political and re- 
ligious opinions, of which the following 
passage may serve as an example: 

If Italy 1s wise she will come to terms 
with the papacy; she will restore the patri- 
mony of St. Peter on which she has laid 
sacrilegious hands. Until she does, the 
hand of Catholic Christendom will be raised 
up against he. She knows not how or 
when it may strike. Everybody wishes her 
prosperity and peace, and a future worthy 
of the great part she has played in the his- 
tory of civilization. The world at large 
will rejoice on the day she removes this 
blot from the shield that has been emblaz- 
oned by the trials of three thousand years. 
For her own sake, for the honor of the 
“great mantle” that has shed so much 
glory upon the Latin race, for the appease- 
ment of 200,000,000 Catholics scattered over 
the globe, who look up to the Holy Father 
as their spiritual chief and who are out- 
raged at the indignities heaped upon him, 
we trust and ‘teed that wiser counsels may 
at last prevail. 

It is natural that an author making his 
observations from this point of view should 
take violent issue with the erratic theories 
of the elder Rossetti, whose work was “ re- 
ceived with applause by that narrow sec- 
tion of the British public whose funda- 
mental principle in religion is hatred of the 
Pope.’ It is curious, however, {n con- 
sideration of his fair-mindedness in most 


*THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE AL- 
LIGHIERI: Being an Introduction to the 
Study of the * Divina Commedia.’ By the 
Rey. J. F. Hogan, D. D., Longmans, Green & 
Co., 89 Paternoster Row; London; New York 
and Bombay. 1899. $4, 


English or | this 


While it certainly seems as though from | haps, 


| grants,”’ still 
| style seems to be the natural one for de- 


not | 





is | 
encourage- | 
ment of Virgil, who clasps him in his arms | 
| mines, the boys found plenty of adventures, 


and | 
no other | 


| surface, 


patriot | 


| ing that, 





respects, that he should dismiss a com- 
me itator who produced what Lowell con- 
sidered the “ best comment that had been 
done in England"’ up to 1872 with so 
slight and so slurring a recognition, and 
that Miss Rossetti, to whom 
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| 


Lowell gave 


unstinted praise, should not be mentioned | 


at all. 


The text is fully supplied with quotations | 


both from the original Italian and 
translations, and of these stand 
need of a _proofreader’s revision. We 
note “‘nessum”" for “nessun” on Page 81, 


some 


|} and *‘ pia’? without its accent on Page 176. 


A Boy inthe Far West.” 


Almost all children are 
story in which a hint of camp life appears. 


| Traveling in a wagon has its charms, too, 


for an imaginative youngster. 
ers should therefore be doubly interested in 
account of the adventures of John 
Worth, an actual boy, and incidentally of 
those of his chum and ‘pardner,” a 
younger brother. Although it 
the smoothness and literary 
Brooks's of the 
laconie, 


lacks, 
of story 


its straightforward 


from | 
in | 


interested in a | 


Young read- | 


per- | 


charm | 
“Young Emi- | 


scribing the life of a Western lad, and cer- | 


tainly no boy, reading the tale, will be 


} tempted to go and do likewise, for it is a 


history of hard work, and of such play as 


is merely a superexcellence in labor, or a | 


change in it. 


An Indian attack on Bismarck, in the ear- | 


ly seventies, opens the story in which the 
stern, just, absolutely honest, but unyield- 
ing father relied upon his young sons to 
take the family, with all their possessions, 
into the town from an outlying ‘ Spack."’ 


Later, when Mr. Worth decided to ‘ hit the | 


trail’ and go further West to open up coal 


and when they settled anywhere for any 
length of time they amusea themselves by 
hunting beaver and buffato, skieing, and 
playing with the boys of an Indian village. 


|; One game seemed to be a Western form of 


the snow-snake-throwing of New York In- 
dians. It is described as being played with 


a ‘“‘kind of combination spear and skate 


| from the curved rib of a buffalo, to the end | 


of which were fastened three feathers, the 
highly polished convex surface offering lit- 
tle resistance to the ice, so the whole could 
be thrown a long distance on the glassy 
" Horse racing on Baldy, John's 
pony, which had followed them from Bis- 
marck, boxing, and mining filled their time. 


Then the two boys went off to tend sheep | 


for a year—a dreary occupation. 
turned to the ranch, and John, 
faithful Baldy, carried mail to a mining 
camp, once getting caught in a 
snowstorm, and only rescuing himself and 
the horse by strenuous efforts. 


They re- 


John had been taught to box, but having 
been worsted in a fight, and consequently 
lena, “beating his way” on the freight 
trains in a company of tramps. A few months 
later, however, he was back again on the 
plains, “ night mangler” for a railroad in- 


struction party. From that he progressed 


with the | 


mountain | 





|} Jeered at by his father, he started for He- | 


into range riding, and there is a lively de- | 


scription of his subsequent 
“bronco buster,” a result of his skill in 
breaking wild horses. One, an outlawed 
peony, completed its education at a round- 
up, where Joha met men from various “ out- 
fits’ of unknown antecedents, but all agree- 
although there was much rough 
fun in such a meeting, it was also about the 
hardest kind of work. 

John came back from a 


career as a 


night ride after 


| cattle stampeded by a bolt of lightning only 


to find that his “ pardner,” a kindly, grum- 
bling friend, had been trampled to death by 
the cattle, and the shock so sobered the 
boy that when his employer suggested that 
such an end, or, at ieast, an early break- 
down, would probably be his fate if he kept 
on at his wearing life, Jchn considered the 


| question and decided to go to school. 


He found that all his varied manly ac- 
complishments did not avail him in compe- 
tition with town-bred children, but worked 
steadily on, forging ahead as soon as he 
fairly understood the methods. 

Fine half-tones from photographs, 
dently of a later date than that of the 
story, but perfectly illustrative, show the 
Indian and his tepees and the everyday, un- 
romantic life of the range and the ranch, 
lying in brilliant sunshine. Those exhibit- 


evi- 


ing, in a series, the horse-breaking and calf- | 


branding are particularly interesting, and 
the photograph of a bucking horse is un- 
usually good. Hesides these, little marginal 
illustrations suggest the contents 
chapter. 


Mr. Ford’s ‘‘ Janice Meredith.” 


| CVSS .VVOFSSSSS SSS SSESVSESS SFSHESSEVSESE SESSEOP 


A NOVEL-READER’S 
RESOLUTION 


of each | 


To satisfy the many inquiries as to the 


pronunciation of the name Janice, wé are 
informed by Mr. Ford that it is of French- 
Hvguenot extraction, and was actually in use 
in New Jersey not far from the time that 
the events of “ Janice Meredith” are placed 
in the Boudinot family. It should, there- 
fore, be pronounced JAn’eece. 

While on this subject, it may be of inter- 
est to add that theexception most frequently 
taken by the reviewers—the girl's use ot 
“ Dadda" and ‘* Mommy "is, historically 
speaking, unjustified. In the journal of Sally 
Wistar, written in the year 1778, near Phil- 
adelphia, her father is always spoken of as 
“ Dadda,” and there is in existence a series 
of letters of Miss Ambler of Virginia, ad- 
dressed to ‘Dear Mommy” and others in 
which she uses the same term in writing to 
others of her “mother. 


——— 


*CATTLE RANCH TO COLLEGE; The True 
Tale of a Boy's Adventure in the Far West. 
Russell Doubleday, author of ** A Gunner 
Aboard the Yankee.’’ New York: Double- 
day & McClure Co. $1.50. 
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HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE. 


The Story of the Great War, 1793-1815. 


By W. H. FITCHETT. 


VOL. 1.—FROM THE Low 
COUNTRIES TO EGypr. 

Lk DR. FITCHETT is sym- 

pathetic toward abil- 

ity wherever be finds tt, and 

bis entertaining style should 

give him a wide circle of 
readers.’’—The Nation. 


Vol. I. 
STRUGGLE 


existing 


period.” 


NELSON AND THE 

FOR THE SEA, 

*¢ THE plan and point of 
view of the work dis- 

tinguish it at once from all 

histortes 


—Review of Reviews. 


To be in 4 vols. (vols. 1, 2 and 3 now ready). 
Each vol. illustrated. 


12mo, $2.00. 


Vol. Il.—THE War 
THE PENINSULA. 


é¢ (~OMBINES both naval 
and military history, 
and ts written with ex- 
traordinary fire and ani- 
mation.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


IN 


of ee be 


«eTHE work is worthy of the author of ‘Deeds That Won the Empire’ and ‘Fights 


for the Flag.’ 


: t Mr. Fitchett gives us in chronological order and with a few con- 
necting links a series of pictures naval and military. 


By this means the great pageant 


of the war passes before our eyes as ina moving panorama. This may not be the his- 
tory required by the student and the politician, but it is exactly the sort of history de- 


sired by the million.”’—Tbe Spectator. 


Historical Tales from Shakespeare. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


CORIOLANUS. 
JULIUS CASAR. 


KING JOHN. 
KING RICHARD II. 


N 


12mo, $1.50. 
KING HENRY We pan eae os 
KING HENRY V. KING HENRY VI. 


R. QUILLER-COUCH’S plan in this book has_ been to throw into plain, simple nar- 
rative form the stories in the historical plays of Shakespeare with the idea of rep- 
resenting these vivid pictures so that young readers may be attracted to them. 


In 


carrying out this plan he has kept to the story, but made it a story of men’s motives 


and feelings as well as of actual events. 


The book does for the historical plays what 


Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare’’ does for the comedies and tragedies. 


FOUR SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


In Connection With 
THE DE WILLOUGHBY 


CLAIM. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
35TH THOUSAND. 12mo, $1.50, 


ss [t is typically an American novel, which, 

in its subtle, tragic performance, lays 
a tremendous hold upon the reader’s sym- 
pathies. . . . The striking originality 
of the plot, the intensely dramatic climaxes, 
and the low, sweet thrills of happiness 
which are in such direct contrast, give the 
book a weirdness and a fascination that are 
hard to shake off.”’—Boston Herald. 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


20TH THOUSAND. Illustrated by prom- 
inent artists. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


“PR. VAN DYKE has trought from the 

brooks and the wocds a fresh and gen- 
uine note into our literature—a note in which 
one hears the fall of water, the stir of leaves, 
and the sound of men moving and speaking, 
These twelve chapters have a delightful 
breeziness of esnirit, and a sincere literary 
charm,’"’— The Outlook, 


RED ROCK, 

By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
74TH THOUSAND. Illustrated by Cline- 
dinst. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ HEN one has finished it, he finds in 
, his mind a living community 
of acting, breathing, and vital men and 
women, and that is saying that ‘Red Rock’ 
is the work of a man of genuine artistic 
power. It isa contribution to our litera- 
ture because it is real; because it deals with 
a very dramatic period in American his- 

tory.”’ —The Outlook. 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE 
KNOWN. 

By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 
41ST THOUSAND. Profusely illustrated 
by the author. Sq. 8vo, $2.00. 

MR. 


SETON-THOMPSON’'S book, ‘* Wild 

Animals I Have Known," is unique in 
that, 
1898, 


though first published in November, 

it is now having its largest sales, the 
number of copies sold having increased every 
month since its issue. The Mail and Express 
says: ‘‘ In depicting animal Hfe and charac- 
ter, Mr. Thompron has probably no peer in 
this country, and this delightful volume 


shows us that his pen is as mighty as his 
marvelous brush."’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


Powerful, Dramatic, Fascinating. 


The Battle of the Strong 


BY GILBERT PARKER, $3.50, 


on 


he Pattle of the Strong” is an- 
other characteristic success in Mr, | 
Gilbert Parker's gallant romantic 
style. All this is told in as | 


dramatic a series of chapters as any 


reader could wish. Such a 
splendid story, so splendidly told, will 
be read with avidity.—St. James’s Ga- 
zette (London). 


‘The Battle of the Strong 


BY GILBERT PARKER 


“The 
Parker 


It is 
Scotsman 


ples of the perfect woman. 
splendidly dramatic.—The 
(Edinburgh). 

An interesting and powerful story.— 
Advertiser (Boston). 

Few readers will dispute the verdict 


Sold by ail ‘Booksellers. 


Modern fiction has few finer exam- | 


| 
| 


that in Battle of the Strong” 
Gilbert surpasses even his 
“Seats of the Mighty.” He now 
stands in the little group of the high- 
est living masters of fiction.—Lven- 
ing Post (Chicago). 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Whereas : I intend to buy a novel, and 


Whereas : 


: 
: 


It must be one that will hold my interest ‘‘ from 


title to colophon,’’ and 


Whereas : 
joying it myself, 


Resolved: That I purchase ‘‘The Light of Scarthey,” by 
or 
Harold Frederic, or ‘‘ Tekla,’’ by Robert Barr. 


Egerton Castle, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid. 


FREDERICK A; STOKES COMPANY, 


5 and 7, EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 
SOSH SSSSS SESSESS SESSESESSSESSOCOSNS 


I wish to recommend it to my friends after en- 


‘‘The Market-Place,” by 


| 





First Public Meeting of the Institute 
—Addresses by Charles Dudley 
Warner and Dr. Van Dyke. 


At the first public meeting of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, held 
at Mendelssohn Hall in this city on Tues- 
day evening, an address by Charles Dudley 
Warner, the President, was read by Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, owing to Mr. Warner's ill- 
ness, and an address was made by Dr. Hen- 
ry Van Dyke. Synopses of these addresses 
were printed in Tar New York Times of 
Wednesday, but readers of THE SaTuRDAY 
Review will wish to see longer reports. 

The original members were selected by 
the American Social Science Association, 
which acted under the power of its char- 
ter from the Congress of the United States. 
The members thus selected had the alterna- 
tive of organizing as an independent Insti- 
tute or as a branch of the Social Science 
Association. The members voted to organ- 
ize independently. The objects of the Insti- 
tute are declared to be the advancement of 
art and literature, and the qualification is 
notable achievements In art or letters. From 
the addresses by Mr. Warner and Dr. Van 
Dyke the following parts, not printed on 
Wednesday, are taken: 


MR. WARNER’S ADDRESS. 


It is believed that the advancement of 
art and literature in this country will be 
promoted by the organization of the produc- 
ers of literatare and art. This is in strict 
analogy with the action of other profes- 
sions and of almost all the industries. No 
one doubts that literature and art are or 
should be leading interests in our civiliza- 
tion, and their dignity will be enhanced in 
the public estimation by a visible organiza~- 
tion of their representatives, who are seri- 
ously determined upon raising the stand- 
ards by which the work of writers and art- 
ists is judged. The association of persons 
having this common aim cannot but stimu- 
late effort, soften unworthy rivalry into 
generous competition, and promote enthu- 
siasm and good-fellowship in their work. 

In no other way so well as by association 
of this sort can be created the feeling of 
solidarity in our literature and the recog- 
nition of its power. It is not expected to 
raise any standard of perfection, or in any 
way to hamper individual development, but 
a body of concentrated opinion may raise 
the standard by promoting healthful and 
helpful criticism, by discouraging medioc- 
rity and meretricious smartness, by keeping 
alive the traditions of good literature, while 
it is hospitable to all discoverers of new 
worlds. A safe motto for any such society 
would be Tradition and Freedom—Traditio 
et Libertas. 

It is generally conceded tyat what lit- 
erature in America needs at this moment 
is honest, competent, sound criticism. 
This is not likely to be attained by spo- 
radic efforts, especially in a democracy of 
letters where the critics are not always 
superior to the criticised, where the man in 
front of the book is not always a better 
marksman than the man behind the book. 
It may not be attained even by an organ- 
ization of men united upon certain stand- 
ards of exzellence. I do not like to use 
the word authority, but it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the public will be {n- 
fluenced by a body devoted to the advance- 
ment of art and literature, whose sincerity 
and discernment it has learned to respect, 
and admission into whose ranks will, I 
hope, be considered a distinction to be 
gought by good work. The fashion of 
the day is rarely the judgment of pos- 
terity. 

The chief concern the National Insti- 
tute is with the production of works of art 
and of literature, and with their distribu- 
tion. The involved are, first, 
those of the second, those of the 
publisher, and those of the public. 
As to all good the interests of 
these three are identical if the relations 
of the three are on the proper basis. 
For the author a good book of more 
pecuniary value than a poor one, setting 
aside the question of fame; to the pub- 
lisher the right of publishing a good book 
is solid capital—an established house, in 
the long run, makes more money on 
“standards” than on ‘“ catch-pennies,”’ 
and to the public the possession of the best 
literature the breath of life, as that of 
the bad and mediocre moral and intel- 
lectual decadence. But in practice the in- 
terests of the three do not harmonize. The 
author, even supposing his efforts are 
stimulated by the highest aspiration for 
excellence, and not by any commercial in- 
stinct, is compelled by his circumstances 
to get the best price for &is production; 
the publisher wishes to get the utmost 
turn for his capital and his energy, and the 
public wants the going for the least 
money. 

The publisher has a clear right to guard 
himself against risks, as he has the right 
of refusal to assume them. But there is 
an injustice somewhere, when for many 
a book, valued and even profitable to some- 
body, the author does not receive the price 
of a labgrer’s day wages for the time spent 
on it—to say nothing of the long years of 
its gestation The relation between author 
and publisher ought to be neither com- 
plicated nor peculiar, The author may sell 
his product outright, or he may sell himself 
by an agreement similar to that which an 
employe in a manufacturing establishment 
makes with his master to give to the estab- 
lishment all his inventions. Either of these 
methods is fair and businesslike, though it 
may not be wise. 

By the present common method the 
author makes over the use of his property 
to the wiil of the publisher. It is true that 
he parts with the use only of the property 
and not with the property itself, and the 
Publisher in law acquires no other title, 
nor does he acquire any sort of interest in 
the future products of the author's brain. 
But the auther loses all control of his 


of 


interests 
author; 

third, 

literature, 


is 


is 


is 


re- 


best 


property, and its profit to him may depend 
upon his continuing to make over his books 
to the same publisher. 

The situation is full of complications. 
Theoretically it is the interest of both par- 
ties to sell as many books as possible. But 
the author has an interest in one book, the 
publisher in a hundred. And it is natural 
and reasonable that the man who risks his 
money should be the judge of the policy 
best for his whole establishment. I cannot 
but think that this situation would be on 
a juster footing ali around if the author re- 
turned to the old practice of limiting the 
use of his property by the publisher. I say 
this in full recognition of the fact that the 
publishers might be unwilling to make tem- 
porary investments or to take risks. What 
then? Fewer books might be published. 
Less vanity might be gratified. Less money 
might be risked in experiments upon the 
public, and more might be made by distrib- 
uting geod literature. Would the public be 
injured? It is an idea already discredited 
that the world owes a living to everybody 
who thinks he can write, and it is a super- 
stition already fading that capital which 
exploits literature as a trade acquires any 
special privileges. 

The present international copyright, which 
primarily concerns itself with the manu- 
facture of books, rests upon an unintelligi- 
ble protective tariff basis. It should rest 
primarily upon an acknowledgment of the 
author's right of property in his own work, 
the same universal right that he has in any 
other personal property. The author's in- 
ternational copyright should be no more 
hampered by restrictions and incumbrances 
than his national copyright. Whatever reg- 
ulations the Government may make for the 
protection of manufactures or trade indus- 
tries or for purposes of revenue on impor- 
tations, they should not be confounded with 
the author's right of property. They have 
no business in an international copyright 
act, agreement, or treaty. The United 
States copyright for native authors con- 
tains no manufacturing restrictions. All 
we ask is that foreign authors shall enjoy 
the same privileges we have under our law, 
and that foreign nations shall give our au- 
thors the privileges of their local copyright 
laws. I do not know any American author 
of any standing who has ever asked or de- 
sired protection against foreign authors. 

The property of an author in the product 
of his mental labor ought to be as absolute 
and unlimited as his property in the prod- 
uct of his physical labor. It seems to me 
idle to say that the two kinds of labor 
products are so dissimilar that the owner- 
ship cannot be protected by like laws. In 
this age of enlightenment such a proposition 
is absurd. The history of copyright law 
seems to show that the treatment of prop- 
erty in brain product has been based on 
this erroneous idea. To steal the paper on 
which an author has put his brain work into 
visible, tangible form is in all lands a 
crime, larceny, but to steal the brain work 
is not a crime. The utmost extent to which 
our enlightened American legislators, at al- 
most the end of the nineteenth century, 
have gone in protecting products of the 
brain has been to give the author power to 
sue in civil courts, at large expense, the 
offeader who has taken and sold his prop- 
erty. 


And what gross absurdity Is the copy- 
right law which limits even this poor de- 
fense of authors’ property to a brief term 
of years, after the expiration of which he 
or his children and heirs have no defense, 
no recognized property whatever in his 
products. And for some inexplicable reason 
this term of years in which he may be 
sald to own his property is divided into two 
terms, so that at the end of the first he is 
compelled to reassert his ownership by re- 
newing his copyright, or he must lose all 
ownership at the end of the short term. 

It is manifest to all honest minds that if 
an author is entitled to own his work for 
a term of years, it is equally the duty of 
his Government to make that ownership 
perpetual. He can own and protect and 
leave to his children and his children’s chil- 
dren by will, the manuscript paper on which 
he has written, and he should have equal 
right to leave to them that mental product 
which constitutes the true money value of 
his labor. 

As it now stands, authors who annually 
produce the raw material for manufacturing 
purposes to an amount in value of millions, 
supporting vast populations of people; au- 
thors whose mental produce rivals and ex- 
ceeds in commercial value many of the great 
staple products of our fields, are the only 
producers who have no distinct property in 
their products, who are not protected in 
holding on to the feeble tenure the law 
gives them, and whose quasi property in 
their works, flimsy as it is, is limited to a 
few years, and cannot with certainty be 
handed down to their children. There can 
certainly be no valid argument against 
extending the copyright of the author to his 
own lifetime, with the addition of forty or 
fifty years for the benefit of his heirs. 


One aspect of the publishing business 
which has become increasingly prominent 
during the last fifteen years cannot be over- 
looked, for it is certain to affect seriously 
the production of literature as to quality 
and its distribution. Capital has discovered 
that literature is a product out of which 
money can be made, in the same way that 
it can be made in cotton, wheat, or iron. 
Never before in history has so much money 
been invested in publishing, with the single 
purpose of creating and supplying the mar- 
ket with manufactured goods. Never be- 
fore has there been such an appeal to the 
reading public or such a study of its tastes, 
or supposed tastes, wants, likes and dis- 
likes, coupled also with the same shrewd 
anxiety to ascertain a future demand that 
governs the purveyors of Spring and Fall 
styles in millinery and dressmaking. Not 
only the contents of the books and periodi- 
cals, but the covers must be made to catch 
the fleeting fancy. Will the public next 
season wear its nose dotted or striped? 

The consolidation of capital in great pub- 
lishing establishments has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. It increases vastly 
the yearly output of books. The presses 
must be kept running, printers, paper- 
makers, and machinists are interested in 
this. The maw of the press must be fed, 
The capital must earn its money. One ad- 
vantage of this is that when new and usa- 
ble material is not forthcoming, the “ stand- 
ards’ snd the best literature must be re- 


produced in countless editions, and the 
best literature is broadcast over the world 
at prices to sult all purses, even the leanest. 
The disadvantage is that products, in the 
eagerness of competition for a market, are 
aecepted which are of a character to harm 
and not help the development of the con- 
temporary mind in moral and intellectual 
strength. The public expresses its fear of 
this in the phrase it has invented—‘ the 
spawn of the press." The author who writes 
simply to supply this press and in constant 
view of a market, is certain to deteriorate 
in his quality, nay, more, as a beginner he 
is satisfied if he can produce something 
that will sell without regard to its quality. 

Is it extravagant to speak of a tendency 
to make the author merely an adjunct of 
the publishing house? Take as an illustra- 
tion the publications in books and maga- 
zines relating to the late Spanish-American 
war. How many of them were ordered to 
meet a supposed market, and how many of 
them were the spontaneous and natural 
productions of writers who had something 
to say? I am not quarreling, you see, with 
the newspapers who do this sort of thing; 
I am speaking of the tendency of what we 
have been accustomed to call literature to 
take on the transient and hasty character 
of the newspaper. 

In another respect, in method’ if not in 
quality, this literature approaches the news- 
paper. It is the habit ef some publishing 
houses, not of all, let me distinctiy say, to 
seek always notoriety, not to nurse and 
keep before the public mind the best that 
has been evolved from.time to time, but to 
offer always something new. The year's 
flooring is thrashed off and the floor swept 
to make room for a fresh batch. Effort 
eventually ceases for the old and approved, 
and is concentrated on experiments. ‘This 
is like the conduct of a newspaper. It is 
assumed that the public must be startled 
all the time, 

It would not be easy to fix the limit in 
this vast country to the circulation of a 
good book if it were properly kept before 
the public. Day by day, year by year, new 
readers are coming forward with curiosity 
and intellectual wants, The generation that 
now is should not be deprived of the best 
in the last generation. Nay, more, one 
publication in any form reaches only a com- 
paratively small portion of the public that 
would be interested in it. A novel, for in- 
Stance, may have a large circulation in a 
magazine, it may then appear in a book, 
it may reach other readers serially again 
in the columns of a newspaper, it may be 
offered again in all the by-ways by sub- 
scription, and yet not nearly exhaust 
legitimate running power. This is not a 
supposition, but a fact proved by trial. 
Nor is it to be wondered at when we con- 
sider that we have an unequaled homo- 
geneous population with a similar common 
school education. In looking over publish- 
ers’ lists I am constantly coming across 
g00d books out of print which are practi- 
cally unknown to this generation, and yet 
are more profitable, truer to life and char- 
acter, more entertaining and amusing, than 
most of those tresh from the press month 
by month. 


its 


THE ADDRESS OF DR. VAN DYKE. 


Let us begin by distinguishing between 
the people and the public. The publie is 
that small portion of the people which is 
in the foreground at the moment. It is 
the mirror of passing fashions, the court of 
temporary judgments, the gramophone of 
new tunes, The people is a broader, deeper 
word. It means that great und compara- 
tively silent mass of men and women on 
which the public floats, as the foam floats 
on the wave. It means that community 
of human thought and feeling which lies 
behind the talk of the day. There are 
many publics, for they change and pags. 
But the people are one. 

If this institute were composed of self- 
elected men, seeking merely the advince- 
ment of arts and letters, without regard 
to the needs and the welfare of the people, 
it would be open to suspicion as a new kind 
of trust or to ridicule as an old kind of mu- 
tual admiration society. But it stands ona 
totally different basis. The fact that 
membership was chosen, and its organiza- 
tion promoted, by the American Social Sct- 
ence Association, is a fine birth-mark. Its 
life is derived from a social impulse, and 
must be dedicated to social service. So far 
as it shall have an influence in the republic 
of letters it must stand clearly on the hu- 
man and humane side, 

In setting out to seek this end, let us re- 
member that there is no advance possible 
without a recognition of the ground already 
gained. Pessimism never gets anywhere. 
It is a poor wagon that starts with creak- 
ing and groaning. Let us cheerfully ac- 
knowledge that the state of literature and 
its relation to the people are better to-day 
than they have ever been before in the his- 
tory of the world, 

Ereedom is a great gain. Onen libraries 
are milestones on the path of human prog- 
ress. Books are easier of access and pos- 
session than any other kind of food. They 
have become incredibly cheap, partly 
through the expiration of copyrights and 
partly through the reduction in the cost of 
manufacture. I cannot think that the loss 
involved for certain classes in either of 
these processes is to be weighed for a mo- 
ment against the resulting advantage to 
the people. The best books are the easiest 
to get, and, upon the whole, they have the 
widest circulation. Notably this is true of 
the most beautiful, powerful, and precious 
of all books—the English Bible, which is 
still the most popular book in the world. 

Another good thing in which we must re- 
joice is the liberation of books from va- 
rious kinds of oppression. ‘The Index Libro- 
rum Prohibitorum still exists, but it is no 
longer what it used to be. The only offi- 
cers of the inquisition in the modern world 
of letters are the librarians; and, takén all 
in all, they exercise their power with mild- 
ness and beneficence. The influence of party 
politics on the fate of books is almost ex- 
tinct. The days of literary partisanship, 
when The Edinburgh Review scalped the 
conservative writers while The Quarterly 
flayed the liberals, are past. The alleged 
tyranny of the modern magazine editors is 
but a gentle moral suasion compared with 
the despotism of the so-called patrons of 
art aud letters in earlier times. Let any 
one who thinks that there is teo much lit- 
erary log-rolling in the present day turn 


its 


back to the fawning dedications of the 
Renaissance and the age of Queen Anne, 
and he will understand how far authorship 
has risen out of base subserviency into inde- 
pendence ani self-respect. 

Books are now sold in the dry-goods 
shops. No one ean fairly object to that. 
But is there not some objection to dealing 
in books as if they were dry goods? A book 
can be bonght for a nickel. There is no 
harm in that. But is there not considerable 
harm in advertising nickel-plated writing as 
standard silver? 

Five thousand books are published every 
year in England, and nearly as many more 
in Americu. It would be a selfish man who 
could find fault with an industry which 
gives employment and support to such a 
large number of his fellow-men. But has 
there not com, with this plethora of pro- 
duction, an anaemia of criticism? That 
once rare disease, the cacoethes scribendi, 
seems to have become endemic, The public 
must like li, else it would not be so. But 
have the public no interests which will be 
imperiled if the landmarks of literary 
taste are lost in the sea of publications 
and the art of literature is forgotten in the 
business of bookmaking? 

Every one knows what books are. 
what is literature? 


But 
It is the light on the 
candlestick. It is the ark on the flood. 
It is the flower among the leaves; the 
consummation of the plant's vitality, the 
crown of its beauty, and the treasure 
houge of its seeds. 

Literature is made up 
writings which translate 
ings of nature and life, 
distinction and charm, 
personality of the author, into forms of 
lasting interest. The best literature, then, 
is that which has the deepest significance, 
the most perfect style, the most vivid in- 
dividuality, and the most enduring appeal 
to the human mind and heart. On the last 
point contemporary judgment is but guess- 
work. But on the other three points it 
should not be impossible to form nor im- 
proper to express a definite opinion. 

The qualities which make a book salable 
may easily be those which prevent it from 
belonging to literature. A man may make 
a very good living from his writings with- 
out heing in any sense a man of letters. 
He has a perfect right to choose between 
the enrichment of the world by writing 
along the best lines, and the increase of his 
bank account by writing along the grooves 
of the public imagination. He has the 
right to choose, but his choice places him. 

On the other hand, the fact that a book 
does not not in itself a sufficient 
proof that it is great. Poor books, as well 
as good ones, have often been unsuecessful 
at the start. The difference is that the 
poor ones remain unsuccessful at the finish. 
The writer who says that he would feel 
disgraced by a sale of 50,000 copies, cheers 
himself with a wine pressed from acid 
grapes and very unwholesome. 

The public is content with the standard of 
Salability. The prigs are content with the 
standard of preciosity. The people need 
and deserve a better standard. It should 
be a point of honor with men of letters to 
maintain it, by word and deed. 

Literature has its permanent marks. It 
is a conneeted growth and its life history 
is unbroken. Masterpieces have never been 
produced by men who have had no masters. 
Reverence for good work is the foundation 
of literary character. The refusal to praise 
bad work or to imitate it is an author's 
personal chastity. 

Good work the most 
lasting thing in the world. Four elements 
enter into good work in literature: An 
original impulse—not necessarily a new 
idea, but a new sense of the value of an 
idea. A first-hand study of the subject and 
the material. A patient, joyful, unsparing 
labor for the perfection of form. A human 
aim cheer, console, purify, or ennoble 
the life of the people. Without this aim 
literature has never sent an arrow close to 
the mark. 

It is only by good work that men of let- 
ters can justify their right to a place in the 
world. The father of Thomas Carlyle was 
a stonemason, whose walls stood true and 
needed no rebuilding. Carlyle’s prayer was: 
“Let me write my books as he built his 
houses.” 
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book being 
that country, 
scattered period of nearly thirty 
years, with result that he has thor- 
oughly seen the Dutchman’s land, rambling, 
“‘nothastily, but leisurely; not in one or two, 
but in all the provinces of the Netherlands. 
The majority of Americans, like most 
British folk, visit only the two Hollands, 
North and South, and then see but a narrow 
line of landscape from the car windows. 
* * * The impressions, obeervations, stud- 
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to 
over a 
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ies, and sentiments of an American who has 
learned to love the Dutch country and peo- 
ple for their solid worth. * * * Delight- 
ful days in such far-off places as Doppum 
and Fineterwoelde, Doesburg and Goes, and 
in mysterious lands Drenthe and 
Limburg. * * * In giving my impressions 
and expressing my sentiments, * * * my 
aim has been to break the strain of plain 
prose and reveal the poetry underlying the 
Dutch epic of toil and triumph.” In 1891, 
Mr. Griftis visited Holland with two friends, 
one of whom, a Japanese, Tasuké Harada, 
saw many points of resemblance between 
his country and Holland. 

The low, one-story houses, with roofs of 
thatch or tile, are wonderfully like those 
in Japan. Wooden shoes recall the clogs 
and footblocks in the land of bamboo. The 
landscape is devoid of fences. The rectan- 
gular polders suggest rice fields. As in 
Oriental fashion, footgear, when wooden, 
is left at the doorway. By the size and 
number of clogs one may judge of the 
household or assembly within. Waterways 
and narrow field paths are numberlese. Like 
thyse in Japan, the rivers of Holland have 
*THE AMERICAN IN 
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* PROVINCES OF THE NETHERLANDS. By 
William Elliot Griffiths, L. H. D., member of 
the Netherlandish Society of Letters in Ley- 
den. Boston and N York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
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their beds above the level of the surround- 
ing country, and must be embanked or 
curbed. For ages the Mikado’s empire has 
been a heavy sufferer from floods, and 
dikes and drainage have formed the chief 
engineering industry, while the Government 
spends millions annually in maintaining the 
river banks. There are perhaps as many 
mi.es of dams and dikes in Japan as in 
Holland. The length and utility of hedges 
are probably about equal in each. In both 
countries the river takes various terms, 
which differ throughout their length. Think 
of the many-named Dutch Rhine and the 
Japanese Sumida! 

Mr. Griffis is widely known throughout 
Holland, and has received the honor of elec- 
tion to the Netherlandish Society of Letters 
at Leyden, and was also invited by the 
Netherland Circle of Journalists, ag a pri- 
vate individual, to witness the inauguration 
of Queen Wilhelmina. As a consequence of 
such intimate relations with the country, 
the author knows not only its pubiic insti- 
tutions and buildings, but also its society, 
its home life, and its pecullar customs to a 
degree seldom attained by one born under 
another flag. It is in such directions that 
the chief value of the book lies. Another 
important feature of Mr. Griffis’s work is 
the attention paid to tracing all points of 
connection between Holland and America, 
even as regards the derivation of some of 
our own family names, and to pointing out 
the origin of some American customs and 
traditions which go back to Holland: 

Now begins our sentimenta) journey to 
Bloemendaal. Not that we expect to find 
anything especially interesting there, but 
because of the sweet memories of the 
Bloomingdale, once near but now absorbed 
in New York, we visit the original Vale of 
Fiowers. We take the coach and ride due 
north through the old bleaching grounds 
and past the fields of hyacinths, tulips, cro- 
cuses, and anemones in amazing variety of 
color. One must come in April or May to 
enjoy the delicious perfume of Dutch flower 
farms, but even on June days their beauty 
is almost overpowering. 





There are said to be twelve thousand 
windmills in the Netherlands, but their days 
are numbered a new one rarely being built, 
steam having been found so much more de- 
pendcable. In a local museum is preserved a 
model of the first windmill erected in Zaan- 
dam: 

It stood in the water and had to be towed 
round and round by a boat in order to make 
the sails face the wind. Later on the mill 
Was set on a post, and the whole structure 
turned upon this, as an axis, as in a revolv- 
ing library. Still later, the edifice was made 
to revolve from the bottom, like a monitor’s 
turret. Finally the comparatively modern 
Dutch invention of a cap, holding the axle 
and sails, with cogwheel and spindle in- 
side, and easily moved from below by a 
hand wheel and windlass, secured the prop- 
er frontage at will. 

Mr. Griffis aJso points out how the gradual 
doing away with windmills would render 
impossible the old lawsuits, such as the 
one between the Lord of Woerst and the 
Over-Ijssel Monastery, ‘‘as to who owns 
the wind and has a right to vse it. The 
old feudal master claimed that he owned 
Joreas, and all bis breath that blew over 
his fields, as well as Neptune and all his 
Ppuddies. The suit was referred to the 
Bishop of Utrecht, who decided in favor of 
the Lord. Even the hundred proverbs that 
stick to the subject, as barnacles to a 
ship, will soon bear the flavor of mythol- 
ogy.” 

Of Deventer, a city in Over-Ijssel, Mr. 
Griffis writes with much enthusiasm, not 
only of its natural beauty -and attractive- 
ness, but of its importance historically, add- 
ing: 


Reluctant to leave the City of the Breth- 
ren of the Common Lot, I lingered to the 
last moment, enjoying every breath of air 
in the spot where Gerhard Groote in the 
fourteenth century lifted that beacon light 
of education which was the harbinger of 
the Reformation as surely as the morning 
star is the herald of the dawn. Here the 
Fraternity of the Common Life began its 
school. Here the brethren made their text 
books and kindled that torch of learning 
which makes Deventer to the student of 
pedagogics what the City of the Violet 
Crown is to the lover of Greek letters. 
* * * That movement of learning * * * 
not only enriched Deventer, but by potential 
induction caused the Dutch towns and 
cities to start public schools sustained by 
taxation of the people, drawing education 
not only out of the monastery and from 
private ownership into wider channels, but 
furnishing it free for the children of the 
poor. Indeed, one may look here for the 
matrix of that great system which in the 
United States of America, and thence by 
direct influence upon other countries, has 
given the modern world a plan of public 
instruction in which all classes share. No 
historian of American or New England ed- 
ucation, however he may write of the leaf, 
the blossom, the fruit, can ignore the roots, 
which go back to Deventer. 


Mr. Griffis describes for us the interior 
of a poor cottage near Zutphen. The cot- 
tager is a widow, with two small children 
and no income except what she can make 
from the sandy soil and the animals to be 
found under the same roof; one ridgepole 
covering all, although the human beings 
live within brick and the animals within 
wooden walls: 








The living room is probably twelve feet 
square. In one corner where the mother 
sits * * * is the spinning wheel, on which 
she is at work even while she talks, making 
yarn and getting it ready for hose. Back 
of her, against the wall, is a little wooden 
case, in which are e few spoons and other 
eating utensils. In the middle of one wall 
and against it is a fireplace, where are 
crackling a few embers over which hangs 
the kettle, and further up a hole rather 
than a chimney. A tab'e on which the hum- 
ble meals are set is in the middle of the 
room. There are two wooden chairs and 
a settee, end on the walls a couple of 
very ancient framed pictures. The lam 
is of American make, ‘and the oil whic 
the one little, wise virgin of the home 
puts into it is petroleum. On the shelf is 
a Bible. The old-fashioned hand coffee 
mill is near by, to furnish cheer during the 
two daily meals. The uncarpeted floor is of 
brick and stone. Stepping outside into the 
rear room on tte left we find the cow and 
the sheep that poke out their noses, and 
lock up at us with their bright eyes, as 
though they knew that we were friends. 
Near by is a pile of cut grass, and over- 
head some dry fodder. On our right is a 
kind of rough loft or closet; in this the 
son, a boy of ten or twelve and the hope 
of the family, sleeps. 


As has been said, Mr. Griffie was very 
careful to visit ail places intimately con- 
nected with our own country, such as 
Breukelen, in the northern part of the 
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Province of Utrecht, whence came the 
men and women who, on June 16, 1637, 
settled the American City of Churches; or 
Vlissengen—Flushing—which from early 
days has been the giteway into Zealand, 
and is now the chief terminus of the 
National and Continental iron roads and 
steamers, 

The last chapters of the book are devoted 
to Queen Wilhelmina, all being of much in- 
‘Brief, impressive, thrilling was 
this inauguration of a constitutional ruler 
over a free people. In spirit and in form 
the ceremony of Sept. 6 was the renewal of 
the ancient covenant between the House of 
Orange and the Dutch people—in mutual 
obedience to the Constitution, that funda- 
mental law of the land which governs both 
ruler and ruled. Never will the thrill im- 
parted by that clear, strong, sweet voice be 
forgotten as she spoke: ‘I count myself 
happy to rule the Dutch people, small in 
number but great in courage, great in nat- 
ure and in character. The words cf my 
ever-to-be-remembered father I make 
wholly my own. The House of Orange can 
never, no never, do enough for the Nether- 
lands.’ This is the spirit of William the 
Silent, lover of the people, maintainer of 
rignt and law, servant of servants, incar- 
nated in this fair maiden of eighteen, strong 
in will, gracious in manner, lovely in per- 


terest: 


son. 

As would be expected, the book will be 
found full of interesting accounts of the old 
Dutch masters, the description of the im- 
pression made upon the author by Rem- 
brandt’s “ Night Watch” being especially 
fine, but far too long for quotation. 

The book is, of course, illustrated, and re- 
veals the most intimate acquaintance on its 
author’s part with all portions of Holland, 
as well as with its people, 





Felix Gras’s “The White Terror.”’* 


We remember to have heard a tradition 
that some French historian of the great 
Revolution began his work with the fall of 
Adam. So difficult it is te comprehend 
the passions of that terrible time, to un- 
derstand the push of the centuries behind 
each dire event, that one feels a sym- 
pathy with the writer whose impulse was 
te plant his feet firmly on primal and ele- 
mental sin, and thence to trace the cem- 
plex consequence of ‘“‘ man’s inhumanity to 
man” through the ages of histery. 

“The White Terror" gives the reader a 
new sense of what it meant to live in France 
during those days of disintegration. We 
have heard much of the Red Terror, but 
it should not be forgotten that the fierce 
color ef the civil war was given it by the 
Royalists in the terrible Vendean insur 
rection on behalf of the white flag and the 
refractory priesthood. The Royalists shet 
their prisoners in cold blood; they burned 
villages; they pillaged and tortured the Cce- 
fenseless, This was the White Terror, 
something not to be described, a revela- 
tion of what man becomes when the beast 
within him is let loose, 

With the publication of this volume M, 
Félix Gras concludes his trilogy of the Rev- 
olution, It contains the unforeseen dénoue- 
ment of the romance running through The 
Reds of the Midi and The Terror; but for 
the enlightenment of those who have not 
read the former stories the author briefly 
recapitulates in his preface the adventures 
of his high-born heroine and peasant hero. 
“The White Terror” is pre-eminently a 
tale of ‘‘ battle, murder, and sudden death,” 
the author vouchsafing his lovers but one 
brief, patnetic scene of partial recognition 
as the drama closes. 

None the less is the book one of thrill- 
ing interest, redeemed from unendurable 
tragedy by pure emotions and noble char- 
acters. The Curé, Monsieur Randoulet, is a 
beautiful example of the type of Chris- 
tianity Tolstoi loves, ‘“‘ resisting not evil," 
laying down his own lite, which he might 
easily have saved more than once at the 
eost of the life of an enemy, the resigned 
and forgiving victim of the republic to 
which he was loyal. The peasants», too, are 
drawn with a comprehending and_ loving 
hand. They are the peasants of “ The An- 
gelus,” rather than of “ The Man with the 
Hoe,” touched in their poverty and igno- 
rance by something fine and spiritual. The 
descriptions are vivid, the flashlight 
glimpse of Napoleon very striking. 

“The White Terror” is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the Revolu- 
tien, treating as it does of a little known 
phrase of that vast cataclysm. Its interest 
is heightened by the admirable manner in 
which the translator has done her work, 
preserving the vivacity of style and the 
very atmosphere of the original. 





Mr. Crawford and Marriage Laws. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Does not Mr. Crawford show that his 
knowledge of the marriage law of the 
Church is quite equal to that of his critics 
when he permits Beatrice and Gilbert, the 
hero of “Via Crucis,” to marry? In one 
of the early chapters an abbot, epeaking 
hastily, says that marriage between the 
two would not be allowed, and this deep- 
ens the shadow cast on Gilbert's life by the 
murder of his father and the sin of his 
mother, but in later chapters Gilbert's opin- 
ion in regard to the matter, an opinion de- 
rived solely from the abbot, is mentioned as 
an error, and in the end the lovers are be- 
trothed. That the abbot should err is not 
very wonderful, for his opinion was asked 
when he was confused and startled, but if 
he had spoken after long meditation, and 
stil] had erred, he would not have been the 
first or the last Churchman to show himself 
fallible. Eleanor’s own marriage and di- 
vorce indicate that two sets of ecclesiastics 
held contradictory opinions. The first mar- 
riage and first divorce of Henry VIII. 
showed two sets of widely differing opin- 
jons as to the spiritual affinity of Katharine 
of Aragon and her brother-in-law. It is to 
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JUST READY: 
MARY 
A ROMANCE OF OLD BERMUDA. 


A novel of the time of James I.; a pa 
of that famous wreck which inspi 


A Timely Novel 
THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 


By STEPHEN BONSAL, war correspondent 
to The New York Herald. Sometime 
Secretary to the United States Lega- 
tions in Pekin, Madrid, and Tokio. 

Cloth, $1.50 
sy stories toid in letters of officers before 

Santiago and in the Philippines, the devel- 


opment of American Expansion tells itself 
with unconscious force and lucidity. 


A HANDBOOK OF Occt 
By Mrs. HELEN CH 


Clear and 
Most Helpfatl. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


By MINNA CAROLINE SMITH. 


Latest 
Books. 


PAGET 
Cloth, $1.50. 


rt of its historical basis is the account 
red Shakespeare’s ‘The Tempest.” 


~~ BROOK FARM 


Irs MEMBERS, SCHOLARS, AND VISITORS, 
3y LINDSAY SWIFT. Cloth, $1.25 





Biographical and critical, the history of 
an experiment of lasting interest, full of de- 
lightful anecdotes and personal recollec- 
tions. 





The second volume of the series, NA- 

| TIONAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LET- 
TERS, edited by Prof. George E. Wood- 
berry of Columbia, of which Col. Higgin- 
son's “Old Cambridge"’ wag the first volume. 


HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING 


PATIONS FOR WOMEN, 
URCHILL CANDEE. 


Cloth, 16mo. 
Price, $1.00. 


Chapter after chapter takes up different ways in which women have successfully found 
paying work, discussing each in a most practical way. An exceedingiy serviceable book. 


SECOND EDITION 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD. With por- 
“traits, facsimile documents, etc., ete. 








‘Mr. Hapgood makes Lincoln more hu- 
man and real and genuine and infinitely 
mere interesting than he has ever been 
made before in Literature.’’—Boston Herald. 





| THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF 
THE CHILD 


TS GROWTH AND HEALTH IN EDUCATION. 
By FRANCIS WARNER, author of 
“The Study of Children and Their 
School Training.” Cloth, 16mo, 

$1.00 net. 


| A Handbook for Teachers, who will re- 
member Dr. Warner’s last book as “ exe 
tremely suggestive and important.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY 
A Magazine of Contemporary Thought 


Vol. L., No. 1. 
Fan. 1900. 


A Journal which will present contemporary 
able form through essays by leading sch 
progress of knowledge in its different b 

Its Advisory Board is made up of an equal 
France, Germany, and England, under t 
Richardson. Published by 


THE MACMILLAN C 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
For One Year, $3.00. Single Nos. Tweaty-five Cents 


Fust Ready 
No. 3. Feb., 1900, 
thought in a permanent, dignified, and avail- 
olars in both continents, and reviews of the 
ranches, 
number of persons residing in America, 
he general editorship of Mr. Frederick A. 


OMPANY, New York. 





JOHN LANE’S 


PAOLO AND 


velde.’ "’ 


OUTLOOK.—"‘A beautiful piece of literature, 
disclosing the finest imagination, the most del- 
icate instinct, and the most sigcere art. It 
is too early to say that it is great, but it is 
not too soon to affirm that nothing so promis- 
ing has come from the hand of an English 
or American poet of late years."’ 

CHICAGO EVENING POST.—“'. . . It is cer- 
tain that his first act only would suffice in 
his facility of language, vigor of thought, 
intensity of emotion, conception of dramatic 
sibilities, and all that goes to make the 
ma great, to give the author a settled 
place among the best of the younger men.”’ 








, 
NEW YORK TIMES.—-*' Nothing finer has come 
to us from an Bnglish pen in the way of a 
poetic and literary play than this since the 
appearance of Taylor's ‘Philip Van Arte- 


By HERBERT FLOWER- 
DEW. $1.50. 

THE PALL MALI GAZETTE.—** Those wholove 

a story which will hold their attention closely 


from the first page to the ‘last need go no 
further than ‘ The Realist.’ "’ 





IDOLS. By W. J. Locke. 
$1.50. 


DAILY MAIL.—*" One of the few very distinguish- 
ed novels of this present book season.” 


Second Edition. 





THE REALIST. 
| JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ New Volume 


Uniform with “Poems”? (S'xth Edition, $1.50.) 


THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. 


LITERATURE.—* A very entertaining and well-written book.” 


‘NEW BOOKS | 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
INDEPENDENT.—‘' The play is a powerful 
one, and Mr. Phillips maintains in it his won- 
derful pitch of style, which was so striking 
in his earlier poems.”" 

BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE.—‘‘ lt is not too 
much to say that ‘Paolo and Francesca’ tis 


| 
FRANCESCA 





the most important example of Engl 





matic poetry that has_appeared since Br 


ing died. . . . In Stephen Phillips we have 
@& man who will prove that the finest achieve- 
ments of English poetry are a continuing pos- 
session, and not solely a noble inheritance."’ 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS.—“* ‘ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca’ has beauty, passion, and power. 
. The poem deserves a wide reading on 
account of its intrinsic merit and interest.” 
| ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHAI 
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SUCCESSFUL LONDON NOVELS 





T. By 
Frank MaTHew. $1.50. 


THE SPECTATOR.—* A very spirited and in- 
genious novel.” 


THE MAN’S CAUSE, By 
Lerroy. $1.50. 


NEW YORK SUN.—*“ A strorg, earnestly written 
narrative, in which the author deals in an interest- 
ing way with some of the essential things in the 
lives of men and women.” 


ELLA N. 


By THOMAS Cops. $1.50, 





Avenue, New York City 


READY FEBRUARY 17: 
THE HISTORIC ROMANCE OF THE YEAR 


‘To Have and To Hold 


BY 
<4 ee Author of “ Prisoners of Hope” 


MARY JOHNSTON 


ILLUSTRATED, CROWN 8VO, $1.50 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


| settte such differences that councils are 

| held, and papal decisions, ex cathedra, are 
' made, and before the settlement of dis- 
| uted questions many strange things often 
Cappen. 

A marriage precisely gimilar to that of 
Gilbert and Beatrice took place in 807, when 
Princess Sidonle de Ligne, anddaughter 
of the Prince de Ligne and daughter of 
Prince Charles de Ligne and the Princess 
Héléne Massalska, was merried to Count 

| Frangois Potocki, son of Count Potocki and 
| Anna Mycielska, the second of the three 
: ladies who had been married to the Count. 
| The first had remarried the Maréchal de 
Mnisek; the second had been divorced that 
her husband might marry the Princess 
Charles de Ligne, who had put herself un- 
der his tection a year and a half before 
| the death of her h Se “ BA aay, 
Princess Sidonie ma mo 's ste 
son; Gilbert Warde marries his mother’s 
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stepdaughter. Any one to whom thig whole 
peculiarly Polish marriage tangle is new 


may be sufficiently interested in the evi- 
dently fascinating Potoeki to care to know 
that after the death of Countess No, 3 he 
remarried Countess No. 2. 

Mr. Crawford is probably grateful for the 
variety afforded by this new attack. The 
ordinary complaint is that he Is heterodox; 
now he is scolded because one of his char- 
acters is more Catholic than the Pope, al- 
though the hero and heroine show that 
grey are fully cognizant of their rights un- 

er the commandments of the Church. If 
re will have the goodness to write an ut- 
terly stupid book which no Protestant firm 
will issue, and publish it at his own ex- 
pense, he may ‘hope to have it praised, but 
as long as he ts so sinfully successful there 
will be those who will feel it a duty to re- 
prove him for sins that he has not com- 
mitted. L. E. D, 

Cambridge, Mass., Tan. 13, 1900, 
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Wriften for Tos New York Times SaTuR- 
pay Review by 
William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Jan. 15.—The Society of Au- 
- thors, ‘of which Sir Walter Besant is the. 


>. head, hag begun the collection of @ fund for. 


thépayment,of pensjons to old aad needy 
~ authors. Thé money-reeded Is to be raised 
by! voluntary contributions, and a dozer or 
so:-authors have already subscribed sums 
varying from two hundred to -five pounds. 
No petision is to be less than £30 a year, 
and none greater than £100, Those who are 
to benefit by the pension fund must-in all 
cases be members of the Society of Authors. 
The scheme does credit to the kindly 
heart of Sir Walter Besant, but is it a prac- 
ticable one? I very much fear that it is 
not. If more than two or three pensions are 
to be granted the fund will have to be a 
very large one, for it can hardly be safely 
invested at a higher rate of interest than 24% 
per cent. Where is this large sum of money 
to ‘come from? Few persons, except au- 
tliors, will subsenibe to the fund, and the 
adthors who are rich enough to make sub- 
stantial contributions may be counted on 
ten fingers. Then, again, in order to obtain 
a pension one must join the Society of Au- 
thors and remain asmember thereof for 
some specified time. It is by no means an 
expensive matter to belong to the society, 
but the impecunious author will hardly be 
willing to incur the expense of the ‘entrance 
fee and the annual subscription with the 
dim prospect of some day earning a pension 
of £30. Mr. G. B. Burgin, the well-known 
novelist, has written a letter in which he 
points out certain defects in the scheme, 
and suggests as an alternative scheme that 
all nuthors and publishers agree to contrib- 
ute to a pension fund a percentage of the 
sales of books. This again seems to me im- 
practicable. The hope that the publishers 
will be willing to contribute to a fund for 
authors is painfully dim; and to request au- 
thors to set aside a share of their receipts 
in the form of royalties, for the benefit of 
poor authors, is simply to levy a tax on the 
men who can write sdlable the 
benefit of those who cannot. 


. 
*. 


books for 


still another scheme which I 
venture diffidently to suggest. Why should 
not the Society of Authors, instead of try- 


There is 


ing to raise a pension fund by subscriptions, 
follow the example of the Friendly Socie- 
ties, that insure their own members? If 
every member of the Society of Authors 
should contribute every year a small fixed 
fund, it might 


possible for the soclety to pension its needy 


sum to a pension be quite 
members. The Foresters, for example, adopt 
this course, and as a result no Forester who 
is sick or unable to work is without a small 
income. The 


to be far more practicable than that of rais- 


scheme certainly seems to me 
ing an immense sum by voluntary contribu- 
tions, especially just at this time, when no 
one seems to think of giving anything worth 
mentioning the the 
field and their wives and children at home. 
Of course this universal sympathy with the 
men who are fighting sor England is easy 
to understand, but it is a pity that other 
objects of charity must inevitably suffer in 
consequence, 


except to soldiers in 


*,* 


I confess I 
simply because he writes books, or maga- 
newspaper articles, should 
be pensioned in preference to the men who 


can hardly see why a man, 


zine stories, or 


drive cabs, or build railway embankments, 
or carry advertisements through the street. 
Why should the author be considered to be 
that he 

If he 
writes *eadable books the public buys them, 
If he writes books 
which no one wants, is the act such a noble 


so much superior to other men 


should be rewarded by a pension? 


and he has his reward. 


and philanthropic one that it ought to en- 
title him to a pension? I should very much 
like to have a pension of, say, £1,000, and to 
have it at once, although I am by no means 
disabled. I hardly think that the public 
would fancy that I deserved it simply be- 
cause I have written a good many million 
words in the course of my life. However, if 
the Society of Atthors can raise a pension 
fund for any class of men, whether authors 
I shall be glad of it. A man 
ought not to starve even if he has spent his 
life in writing weak and useless books. 
*,* 


or navvies, 


I mentioned last week that I had heard 
three apparently intelligent Englishmen 
maintain that Kipling had never written a 
line of poetry. Certain other men have 
recently writing letters to a weekly 
paper, pointing out that Kipling knows next 
to nothing of India, and that he is ex- 
tremely inaccurate in his descriptions of 
mett and things in India. These letter 
writers are evidently in love with accuracy, 
but the instances of Inaccuracy which they 
cite from Kipling’s Indian stories are far 
from convincing. My own belief is that if 
they are right in detecting inaccuracies it 
is India which jis inaccurate, and not Kip- 
ling. I find no difficuity in believing that 


been 





| ities, 


in To-Day. 





% 


be exactly 1at. Kiplin " 
if it fs not so in all. re-. 


spects, I am sorry for India, and feel sure 
that it is India that is in fault. 
OG. ; 
Zola has consented that an expurgated edi- 
tion of “ Fecondité "should be published in 


English, and Mr. Vizetelly has, accordingly, 
‘undertaken the easy task of making) 
“translation of the .book which shall con- 


tain nothing calculated to bring a blush to 
the cheek of a British stockbroker. The 


‘translation, when expurgated, will, I pre- 


sume, make a book of say, three pages in 
length—that Is,-if it is printed in large:type 
witha wide margin. After all, though T am 
an ardent Zolaist, I doubt if the book is 
worth translating, except as an obstetrical 
treatise. I found it very decidedly dull— 
something between a police report of a trial’ 
for malpractice and a medical treatise for 


the benefit of midwives. 
*,* 


Nobody publishes a book at present if it 
can possibly be avoided, but publishers who 
had books in press when the war broke out 
have been compelled to issue them. This is 
doubtless the explanation of the publication 
of Miss Mary Kingsley’s “Story of West 
Africa.” It treats of the wrong part of the 
continent, for just now we have forgotten 
that there is any other Africa than South 
Africa. But the book is a most delightful 
one. Miss Kingsley is both an accurate ob- 
server and a humorist, two qualities which 


are rarely.combined, She gives the fulles} 
and most accurate account of the condition 
of the West Coast, and what has been 
done there since it was first colonized, that 
has ever been written. More than this, she 
makes the dullest facts interesting by her 
delightful humor? It is a book that ought 
to have a great success, and I believe that 
it will be successful in spite of the war. 


When speaking of Kipling I forgot to say 
that Sir Walter Besant has, in the last 
number of The Contemporary Review, done 
for Mr. Robert Buchanan in a mild way 
what Stevenson did for Dr. Hyde in a more 
severe way. Buchanan, who is as good a 
fellow personally as he is cantankerous in 
print, abused Kipling violently last month, 
insisting that the influence of his writings 
is in the highest degree demoralizing. Mr. 
Buchanan has a genius for taking the 
wrong side of everything, but fortunately 
when he champions a cause he does it in 
such an uproarious way that people only 
laugh at him. Since the person calling® her- 
self “Ouida” asserted that. Kipling was 
ignorant of the and 
should be stood in the corner and spanked 
for his impertinence in daring to write, 


nothing more absurd has been written than 
is Mr. Buchanan's so-called criticism of 
Kipling. It evidentiy moved the mild 
Besant to wrath, and he has cudgeled 
Buchanan with energy. No one, however, 
will ever match Edmund Yates’s immortal 
description of Buchanan. It would be un- 
kind to quote it at this late day, but it will 
never be forgotten, 


*,° 


rudiments of style, 


There is to be a new book by George 


Meredith in the Spring, but I regret to say 
that it is to be a volume of verse and not a 
Of course I know that this will be 
welcome news to many of his admirers, es- 
pecially to who rank Meredith's 
poetry above his prose. Unfortunately for 
myself I have never been able to take much 
interest in Meredith’s verses, which is 


doubtless due to my lack of true apprecia- 
tion of him. His novels, with one or two 
exceptions, are an unspeakable delight to 
me, and I had been in hopes that his new 
book would be another “* Evan Harrington” 
or another *‘ Diana of the Crossways.” 


*,¢ 


novel. 


those 


Mr. Pett Ridge’s ‘“‘ Outside the Radius" is 
clever and readable, like everything that 
he writes. As yet Mr. Pett Ridge has not 
written the best that is in him. Of that 
I feel sure. But his studies of coster life 
fill agreeably the time until he 


gives us a book fully worthy of his abil- 
He is a coming man, and nothing 
except a toa brilliant success in writing 
coster books will interfere with his arrival. 


°° 


up very 


Mr. Jerome began last week a new serial 
It is a story of a bicycle tour 
by the original three men of the universally 
known boating story. It opens well, and 
Mr. Jerome's humor is seen in the first 
chapter to be as bright as ever. To-Day 
has greatly improved since it changed 
hands. It was apparently very near its 


deathbed at that time, but under the judi- 
cious management of its present conductor 
its circulation is steadily increasing, and it 
now is probably as popular as it was In 
its palmiest days. 

*,* 


I have just learned of the death of my 
old friend Judge Stallo, who was the United 
States Minister at Rome during Mr. Cleve- 
land's first term, and who has since resided 
at Florence, where his death occurred. He 
had been for some time engaged in writing 
his autobiography, and it is to be hoped 
that it was finished before his sudden death, 
though I rather doubt it. He had been in 
feeble health for the last three years, and 


his death from heart disease was so sud- 
den that it is probable that he had not 
completed his autobiography. As he was 
one of the most profound thinkers and ac- 
complished scholars that America has pro- 
duced, and as he had led a Hfe full of in- 
teresting experiences in politics, diplomacy, 
and science, his autobiography, even in an 
unfinished state, ought to be an Important 
as well as interesting contribution to Amer- 
ican literature, W. L. ALDEN, 


‘to 1891. 





“J. B. F.," New York City: ‘' Please tell me 
where Edgar Stanton Maclay now lives, and if 
he {s only a writer of naval works.’” 

Mr. Maclay has also edited ‘ William 
Maclay’s Journal,” Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, 1789-01. e lives at Old Field 

‘oint, Setauket, ng Island, N. Y. 


EB.” Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘In THe SATURDAY 


‘Review of Dec. 30 you referred in this column 


to St. Katharine Hill's-* Grammar of Palmistry,’ 
Clarles Scribner's Sons, 1898, 40 cents, I asked 


-for it at Scribner's and waa told they donot 


publish’ it.”’ 


The .Scribners imported and sold 


this 
book in 1898, . 


“A Subseriber,’""New York City: ‘ Who was 
“Owen. Meredith,’ son of Bulwer, Lytton, and is 
he still living? ’* 

Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton was born 
in London, Nov. &, 1831, and was educated 
at Harrow and at Bonn. He was Secre- 
tary to Lord Dalling at Washington in 
1849, and from that time until his death, 
in. 1891, was attached to England's diplo- 
matic service, being British Ambassador at 
Lisbon in 1874, Viceroy of India from 1876 
to 1880, and Ambassador at Paris from 1887 
He married Edith Villiers Oct. 4, 
1864; became Baron Lytton at his father’s 
death, Jan, 18, 1878, and was created Earl 
of Lytton in April, 1880. He died suddenly 
in Paris, Nov. 24, 1801, and was buried at 
Knebworth. Under the pen name of ** Owen 
Meredith '’ he wrote many books. 


F. D. King, New York City: ‘‘ Will you please 
publish the address of Dr. Conan Doyle? Is this 
the Dr. Conan Doyle who wrote ‘My Friend the 
Murderer,’ and ‘ Study in Scarlet’?"’ 

Dr. Arthur Conan Doyle, the author of 
‘* Micah Clarke,” ** A Study in Scarlet,” &c., 
has lately gone to South Africa as a sur- 
geon, attached to the Langman Field Hos- 
pital. His former address was Hindland, 
Surrey. 

Mrs. Sherwood, Hotel Majestic, New York City: 
** Please tell Daniel L. Cady, who wrote about 
‘ Patchwork Verse’ to THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
of Dec, 40, that Sancho Panza and not J. G. Saxe 
said ‘Bless the man who first invented sleep.’ 
When Mr. Choate misquotes Shakespeare, Milton, 
and the Bible, perhaps other men may be for- 
given, but no shoyld mistake his ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ "’ 

Mr. Cady was doubtless thinking of Saxe*’s 
poem, “ Early Rising,’’ which begins: 

‘*God bless the man who first Invented sleep!’’ 

So Sancho Panza said and so say LIL. 


one 


‘Mrs. F. G.,'’ Manchester, N. H.: ‘' Can you 
inform be where I may find some facts eoncern- 
ing the life of Paul Laurence Dunbar?” 

Paul Laurence Dunbar was born in Day- 
ton, Ohio, June 27, 1872, of African descent, 
and was graduated at Dayton High School 
in 1801. He worked on newspapers, read 
his own poems publicly, and is now em- 
ployed in the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, In 1808 he married in New York 
Alice Ruth Moore, (who wrote ‘‘ The God- 
dess of St. Rocque,’’ Dodd, Mead & Co., 
18%), $1.) Publications: ‘“ Oak and Ivy,” 
poems; ** Majors and Minors,’ poems; “ Lyr- 
ics of Lowly Life,’’ poems, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.25; “ Folks from Dixie,” short sto- 
ries, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25; “The Un- 
called,” a nevel, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$1.25; ‘ Lyrics of: the Hearthside,’ poems, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25; “ Poems of Cabin 
and Field,” with illustrations by the Hamp- 
ton Persons Camera Club, Dodd, Mead & 
A 50, 


Newton Chivnell, 845 Ninth Street, Brooklyn: 
“For the information of ‘P. A. H.,’ in your issue 
of Dec. 80: ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ was pub- 
lished In 1818, while Capt. Marryat’s ‘ Peter 
Simple’ did not appear until 1834." 

H. Paling, @7 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“Are Goethe’s works translated, and if so, do 
they fall short of their power and beauty? I 
would also ask you to let me know through your 
paper where [ could obtain these books."’ 

The following translations of Goethe's 
works may be easily obtained: ‘“ Faust,” 
Part L, translatea by Anna Swanwick, Da- 
vid McKay, Philadelphia, 50 cents; also 
translated by Calvin Thomas, Heath & Co., 
Boston, two volumes, $3, (this is the whole 
of *‘ Faust"’;) “ First Part of the Tragedy 
of ‘Faust’ in English,” by T. E. Webb, 
Longmans, $2; ** Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship and Travels,” translated by Thomas 
Carlyle, centenary edition, Seribner'’s, two 
volumes, $2.50; ‘* Egmont,’’ Macmillan, 60 
cents; another edition, with Schiller’s es- 
says on “ Egmont,’ Ginn & Co., $1; “ Iphi- 
genie in Taurus”’ Macmillan, 60 cents; 
“Hermann and Dorothea,” Macmillan, 60 
cents; ‘‘ Poems,"’ Heath & Co., 90 cents. 
Also “ Selections from_the Correspondence 
Between Schiller and Goethe,” Ginn & Co., 
80 cents; “Gleams from Goethe,’’ Stokes, 
7 cents; “ Criticism, Reflections, and Max- 
ims,’’ A. Lovell & Co., 40 cents. 


F. Gunderman, New York City: ‘‘Is there a 
bicgraphy of Bulwer Lytton on the book market? 
If so, where, and at what price?"’ 

Bulwer’s “ Life,"" by T. Cooper, is prob- 
ably out of print. Harper & Brothers pub- 
lished in 1884 “ Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains of Lord Lytton by His Son,” in 
two volumes, at $2.75, which should be ob- 
tainable. It was also issued in the Franklin 
Square Library in paper at 40 cents, but the 
latter, we believe, is not to be had save in 
second-hand bookstores. 

“Cc. D. A..”” New York City: ‘‘ Will you 
kindly give through the columns of THe SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW a list of books bearing on the life 
of James IV. of Scotland in history and ro- 
mance? "’ 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW has not space to 
give to a list containing everything relating 
to James IV. Read Burton's “ History of 
Scotland from Agricola’s Invasion to the 
Last Jacobite Insurrection,” and Dr. Mac- 
kay’s sketch of James IV. in Volume 
XXIX. of the “Dictionary of National 
Biography.” 


Carl Burell, Bast Pembroke, N. 
very grateful to the writer of 
Poets of a in the Oct. 21 number of THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW. Will you please give me 
a list of the several volumes of his works, and 
when and by whom published, and state if there 
are American editions; also who publishes Mr. 
Salt’s biography of Thomson? "’ 

“The City of Dreadful Night,’’ 1880; 
“ Vane's Story,” 1880; “ Essays and Phan- 
tasies,’’ 1881; ‘‘ The Story of a Famous Old 
Jewish Firm,” 1883; ‘A Voice from the 
Nile,’ 1884; ‘ Shelley,” (privately printed,) 
1884; ‘Selections from Contributions to 
Cope’s Tobacco Plant,’’ 1889; ‘ Poetical 
Works,” edited by Bertram Dobell, two vol- 
umes, 1895; ‘‘ Biographical and Critical 
Studies,” edited by Dobell, 1896. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, publish, at $1.25, 
Thomson's ‘ City of Dreadful Night, and 
Other Poems,”’ while H. S. Salt’s “ Life of 
Thomson” (1889) can be had from Bertram 
Dobell 77 Charing Cross Road, London, W. 
C., for 7s. 6d. Dobell also publishes the 
* Biographical and Critical Studies at 6s., 
and the ‘‘ Complete Poetical Works,” in two 
volumes, at 12s. 6d. 


H.: “ I feel 
“Thomson, the 


Walter Guest Kellogg, Ogdensburg, N. Y.: 
‘* Will you kindly tell me through the columns of 
Tue SATURDAY REVIEW what Studer’s ‘ Birds 
of North America,’ bound in full morocco and 


psi apa ties cll ace” RM A Bly SE 


MMtustrated with 1 , by Theodore 
‘ — me? crayon plates, by 
A copy, bound in half russia, brought 


$7.25 at Bangs’s auction rooms last May. 


Another, in the original parts, fetched $5.25 
at the same place a little later. 


C. E, Westervelt, Bound Brook, N. J.: ‘ Will 
‘ou please state the value of THE NEW YORK 
AILY TIMES from Jan, 2, 1860, to Dec. 31, 
1865, bound in eighteen volumes? ”’ 


On June 26, 1890, Bangs & Co. sold at 
auction ‘for $36 a copy of THE New York 
Times, from January, 1861, to December, 
1864, in 16 volumes. Our correspondent’s 
copy has a value of about $50. ; 


“K. M.'R.,"" New York City: ‘Can you give 
me the address of East and West, the new maga- 
zine, edited and contributed to by .college gradu- 
ates for the purpose of encouraging literature 
among college graduates? 


East and West, a monthly, $2 a year, is 
published at 36 West Seventy-fifth Street, 
New York City. 


““M. A. R., Brookiyn: ‘* Where can I find Kip- 
ling’s ‘ Absent-Minded Beggar?’ 

In reply to this and a number of similar 
communications the editor desires to say 
that The Outlook for Jan. 6, 1900, (which 
may be had for 10 cents,) reprinted Kip- 
ling’s ‘ Absent-Minded Beggar,” his “ Re- 
cessional,’’ and his ‘‘ Bobs.” 


Mrs. W. Frank Smith, Monticello, Mo.: ‘‘ What 
isthe most scholarly edition of Charlotte Bronté’s 
works? ”’ 


“Life and Works of the Sisters Bronté,” 
Haworth edition, with prefaces by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Harper & Brothers, 1809, 
in seven volumes, each $1.75, Three vol- 
umes now ready. 


L. G. Froelich, 141 State 

; Eden Phillpotts, author of ‘ Children of the 

. a descendant of the famous Bishop of 

Exeter by that name, who was known as Henry 
of xeter?"’ 


We do not know. Eden Phillpotts was 
born at Mount Aboo, India, Nov, 4, 1862, the 
son of Capt. Henry Phillpotts, and was 
educated at Plymouth, England. 


Street, Brooklyn: 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


Samuel J. Benson, 56 Wall Street, New York 
City: ‘* I would like to purchase a copy of Will- 
ian Robson's ‘ Life of Richelieu,’ " 

D. V. Raymond, Room 36, 11 Pine Street, New 
York City: ‘‘I should like to secure copies of 
the following legal treatires: ‘ Hopkins on Real 
Property,’ * Washburn on teal Property,’ 
‘ Brown on Ballments,’ ‘ Tiffany on Sales," *‘ Nor- 
ton on Bills and Notes,’ and ‘ Mechem on Part- 
nership,’ for any or all of which I would be will- 
ing to exchange historical, classical, or miscella- 
neous works of equal value from my library. In 
particular, I would exchange ‘ Nations of the 
World,’ 24 vols., published by P. F. Collier in 
1898, and several standard historians in half calf, 
published by the Werner Company."’ 


D. A, 


55 Cedar Street, 
Caroline Creevey’s book on 
any good work on English 
manners, customs, and usages in the eighteenth 
century, for Pee's ‘ Poems,’ ‘ History of King 
Arthur,’ by Malory; ‘ The Bondwoman;’ all new; 
or five volumes ‘ Cumberland’s Illustrated Acting 
Plays, 1850,"' 


Mathews, 
City: ** Wanted, 
“Wild Flowers,’ 


New York 


“G. H. &.,"" Post Office Box 1,915, 
City: ‘‘I will exchange a nearly 
for a good set of Charles Dickens's 
hill edition preferred.”’ 


New York 
new bicycle 
works, Gads- 


A. D. Stone, 65 Worth Street, New York City: 
**I will pay a good price for the three volumes 
of text only of Audubon’s ‘ Quadrupeds '"—the 
original edition.’’ ‘ 


F. L. Ewing, Ripley, Tenn.: “TI want to 
secure the first volume of Hume's ‘ History of 
England, published by Phillips, Sampsor, & Co., 
Boston, 1853."" 

J. H. Chadwick, 
New York City: have the 
volumes of Harper's Magazine, unbound, but 
complete and in good condition. Will sell them, 
or exchange for bound volumes of later date." 


212 West Forty-fifth Street, 
ve 


first seventeen 


Dr. Charles H, Me} Librarian Brooklyn Col- 
lege Pharmacy, 320 Franklin Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York: ‘I would like to hear from in- 
diviluals who may have the following publica- 
tions for sale: ‘Reports Bureau Ethnology,’ 
‘ United States Agricultural Department, prior to 
1880; ‘ American Institute Transactions,’ ‘ State 
Geographical Surveys.’ ‘American Journal of 
Pharmacy,’ prior to 1853; ‘ Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal and Transactions," Appleton’s Annuals for 
1896, 18987, 1808; New Yark Times SATURDAY 
Book REVIEW prior to January, 1899; volumes 
1 to 8 of National Druggist, Western Druggist, 
Bulletin Pharmacy, Meyers Brothers’ Druggist. 
I would like to hear from persons who may have 
use for Chief of Engineers’ Reports."’ 


Luke Brown, 704 Evergreen Avenue, Brooklyn: 
** New York Directory for 1841 and 1842, 
New York Directory for 1841 and 
plantation ‘Song Book,’ and Loudon’s 
taining Naturalist.’ '’ 


>. A, Cummins, 154 Carroll Street, 
N. Y.: ‘‘I will exchange a large 
numbers of Littell’s Living Age, (unbound,) for 
second-hand copies of ‘Le Mannequin d’Osier’ 
and *‘ L’Anneau d’ Améthyste,’ by Anatole 
France."’ 


Brooklyn, 
quantity of 


J. J. Frank, 332 East 
York City: “If any of the readers of Tug 
SATURDAY REVIEW have any of the following 
books of Dumas, (in English.) for sale, I would 
like to hear from them: ‘ Cecilla, or Woman's 
Love’; ‘ Martin, the Foundling’; ‘The Knight 
of Manleon'; ‘The Fencing Master,’ ‘ George, 
or the Planter of the Isle of France’; ‘ The 
Fratricide,’ and ‘ Doctor Basilius.’ "’ 


Fourth Street, New 


Joseph J. Arnaud, 400 East Seventy-eighth 
Street, New York City: ‘‘I would like to pur- 
chase bound copies of Volumes I., IL, and IP. 
of The Philistine, published at the Reycroft 
Shop.’’ 


Burell, East Pembroke, N. 
Arthur Tolikson, Newark, N. J., wishes to sell 
his ‘ Poetical Works of Thomas Peddoes,’ I 
should like to hear from him." 


Carl as. * 28 


J. H. Tibbets, 213 Temple Street, Astoria, L. I, 
New York: ‘I desire to secure second-hand 
copy of ‘ Life and Letters of Washington Irving,’ 
by Pierce Irving, in fair to good condition. Also 
the complete works of Washington Irving in large 
type, good paper, and cloth or better binding. 
Also Volume IV. of Supplement to Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, in sheep, J. M. Stoddart 
edition, 1886.'’ 


H. F. Wegener, Tacoma, Washington: “TI 
want to purchase (or will give in exchange 
standard works in botany or zoology) a copy of 
Grote’s ‘ History of Greece,’ ten or twelve vol- 
ume edition.”’ 


“J. H. W.,” Box 12, Madalin, N. Y.: ‘I will 
exchange Volume I.-XIV. of Scribner’s Magazine, 
best binding, (never used,) for standard authors 
or poets.’’ 


EB. P, Dutton & Co. have just published 
“ Prayers, Public and Private,” by the late 
Archbishop Benson, edited by his son; 
“The Story Books of Little Giddings,” be- 
ing religious dialogues recited in the great 
room at Little Giddings Hall, 1631-2, from 
the original manuscript of Nicholas Farrar, 
with an introduction by EB. C. Sharland, and 
“Temple Treasury,’’ a Biblical diary come 
piled with references, in two volumes. 


Ratan emi. 
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~ OUR BOOKS IN 1899. 


They Numbered 5,321—Fiction in 
the Lead as Usual. 


From The Publishers’ Weekly, Jan. 29. 

The year 1899 left the impression of being 
an abnormally buty one with the publishers 
-—an impression created chiefly, perhaps, 
through the concentration of the business of 
the year into its last three months. 

We recorded in our weexly lists of new 
publications during 1890 a total of 5,321, 
more, it is true, than in 1897 and 1808S, but 
less than in 1805 and 1806, when the figures 
were 5,469 for the first year and 5,703 for 
the second. As compared with 180s, in 
which publication was serlously interrupted 
by our war with Spain, 1800 was an ex- 
tremely good year, an increase being shown 
in the books published in almost every class 
of literature. It was, likewise, a good sell- 
ing year, an enormous number of books be- 
ing reported as having been disposed of, es- 
pecially during the holiday season. 

Where quantity is so much to the fore, 
quality is apt to be in the background. But 
the year was not without its desirable and 
readable books, many of which achieved a 
remarkable popularity and sale. 

The most inspiring and hopeful literature 
of the year belonged to the department of 
biography and memoirs In these days of 
reconstructing part literary estimates, if 
one would keep pace with the times, it 
would not be safe to leave unread a single 
one of the biographies of the year. In his- 
tory, description, and travel many excel- 
lent works were sent out on Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, the Klondike, 
on Africa and the Boers, and other subjects 
of timely interest. Few notable religious 
works were published, and little in political 
science or in poetry. The prominent losses 
by death in the ranks of literature include 
from among our own writers the historian 
John Codman Ropes, Elliott Coues, the sci- 
entifie writer’ Mrs. E. D, E, N. Southworth, 
and Horatio Alger, Jr. Among English 
writers, Dr. Andrew Kennedy Boyd, better 
known as the “Country Parson”; Grant 
Allen, Florence Marryat, and also the Rev 
William Garden Blaikie. Cherbuliez and 
Emile Erckmann, the literary partner of 
Alexander Chatrian, popular French writ- 
ers, belong also to the missing of the year. 
Likewise Elsie Polko, the graceful German 
author. 

The table which follows gives in classes 
the figures approximately of the book pro- 
duction of this country in 1899, with those 
of 1898 for comparison. All the departments 
show an increase, excepting theology and 
religion, political and social science and 
medical science, in each of which there !s a 
slight decrease. Fiction, it will be seen, 
still keeps the lead, as it has for many 
years. Law follows, as in the previous year, 
But theology and religion, which occupied 
the third place, fell to the fifth, taking the 
position of juvenile in the list, which rose to 
to the third place. The changes in the other 
classes were not so notable. Education and 
language, biography and memoirs, and de- 
scription and travel went up a little, but 
the other classes kept their old positions: 


———1898.--—— ———1899. —_—— 
New New New New 
Classes, Books, Editions. Books. Editions. 
Fiction... seers sees F248 181 749 183 
BAW. seeds coavesce ML 30 454 35 
Juvenile... .... .... 856 17 434 14 
Education and lan- 
DOREC. a. icces wnce OR 18 397 32 
Theology and re- 
a ear 406 40 393 27 
Literary history and 
miscellany.. ... ... 818 19 B04 42 
oy ere | 16 302 31 
Biography, memoirs, 172 23 288 22 
History... . 244 38 246 22 


Political and social 
SCIENCE... sisere os B4B 14 226 12 
Fine arts and illus- 





trated books... 19 194 20 
Description, trav 33 190 28 
Physical and mathe- 

matical science.... 1343 31 176 28 
Medical science, hy- 

URMO ce. nce aeeees 142 45 120 33, 
Useful arts.... ..... 106 6 99 24 
Mental and moral 

philosophy. .... .. 45 6 63 10 
Domestic and rural.. 40 3 55 3 
Sports and amuse- 

MOODS, sas. cisnune a2 10 43 5 
Humor and satire... 18 2 26 1 

Total. .ccvesevsss 572 
4,749 





The second table, which follows, attempts 
to show the number of books that were 
manufactured in the United States in 1899 
—first, those of American origin; second, 
those of English or Continental origin, and, 
third, the English works that were import- 
ed, bound or in sheets; these three classes 
comprising the book production of the 
United States in 189). This table, like the 
former one, scarcely claims to be exactly 
correct, as it is impossible always to 
trace the P story of a work: 






















——1899, —-——-— 
Sow feoew rey 
2 $ 

2 38 ® & as _& 55 

5,28 8605 825% 
Pos aie fon 

Soe 5’rr 3° co 

QFeSe 6.28 = % 
Classes. ee aS” Gass 

ni*> 2 5 LS 35 

Bead Eom Mase 

Boe Gyf= “eae 

Ree mgs FRE 
Fiction ..ccsccccesecceess 457 354 121 
Law oon 462 ‘s 7 
FAVORS 6 0i0 st Wis beter 858 42 4s 
Education and language... 324 16 79 
Theology and religion.... 304 16 100 

Literary history and mis- 

CellanY ......+. 189 83 124 
Poetry .. - 220 39 oo 
Biography 161 25 124 
History .. 189 14 65 
Political 

CRUD oc otc cvesssednecyse 178 13 47 
Fine arts and illustrated 

BOGE ccc oS tncgysawnes 146 2 66 
Description, travel ...... 135 8 75 
Physical and mathematical 

sclence ..... PrevereTTe 113 2 89 
Medical science, hygiene. 138 38 12 
Useful arts .........- ove ae we 35 
Mental and moral phil- 

OBOPAY . 06s cscccscve owes ae 3 18 
Demestic and rural..... . 8 “2 25 
Sports and amusements... 21 1 26 

mor and eatire........ 24 3 
Total vssscccccveceres+ 3,026 571 1,124 

571 

3,626 

5,321 


The table shows 3,626 books by American 
authors, of course made in this country, 
(against 2,908 of 1898;) 571 books by Eng- 
lish or other foreign authors made _ here, 
(against. 834 of 1808,) dnd 1,124 books or 








sheet; imported, (against 1,144 of 1898.) The 
reprints were the largest in fictfon,.amount- 
ing to 354 books. 





“Too Many Books.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I would like to say a werd apropos of the 
“Too Many Books.” How 
consist of * readers 
several authors, or 
as introductions to that author, 
or to these authors, or literatures! Barring 
sensational] literature a large part of read- 
ing nowadays consists in reading about 
authors and their books, instead of reading 
them at first hand without note or comment, 
as they should be read to get their true 
meaning. For it should not be what 
other's impression is about such or such a 
work, but what is yours, that is most 
portant for every one of us. Later to sup- 
plement that impression, a critic’s idea can 
be read, 


article on 
” 


many 
on certain authors, or 


publications 


literature, 


an- 


im- 


My plea is more for original reading, as 
I call it. Get your diamonds and pearls 
direct from the mines in literature; do not 


buy them at second hand. Be a miner at 
work in the ftleld yourself, and such a read- 
er will reap the most benefit from his read- 
ing and study. This is the plea that is 
needed to the reading public to-day. It can 
be put under the following rules, granting, 
of course, that the reading publie read for 
pleasant, noble, instructive, and beneficial 
purposes, and because they like it, yet under 
no compulsion: 1. Avoid bad and sensa- 
tional reading. 2. Read good literature. 
3. Study while you read 4. Work direct- 
ly in the intellectual mines, otherwise you 
receive no benefit at all, 

The fourth rule most needs to be empha- 
sized. In the intellectual field knowledgey 
and therefore pleasure, can only be gotten 
by hard, self-sacrificing, devoted work. 

I wish to write this to call attention to a 
line of thought which I have not seen 
stated in your admirable paper since its 
inception. I have taken it ever since it 
started, and like it more and more as time 
goes on, CI start this January to preserve a 
file ALBERT TUSKA. 

University of Virginia, Jan. 20, 1900, 





A Tide to be Stemmed Somehow. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

We sometimes read of unkindness to au- 
thors, of heartless criticism; but yet how 
little in point of fact there is of it as meas 
ured by the past! 

The crown of authorship to-day has a vel- 
vet lining, when compared with the thorny 
laurel of the time of Johnson, Swift, and 
Pope, and a little later when Tammas Car- 
lyle might choose to pay his. respects to 
aspiring genius. 

In this the last year of the nineteenth 
century we may say critics are few. By 
this is implied that there are few who write 
disparagingly of the great mass ef literary 
production that is pouring from the presses 
of Europe and America. 

It might be inferred that the readers for 


the publishers are possessed of infallible 
judgment or that public faith in them is 
implicit; as for the greater part there 


seems to be a ready welcome by beth re- 
viewers and readers. 

True, the world knows little of the amount 
of manuscript that passes from publsher to 
writer, with the courteous “ respectfully 
declined, not from a lack of merit, &c.” 
The question arises, might not fewer flat- 
tering notices and more honest werds of 
outspoken disapproval of imany produc- 
tions prove healthful for our literature? 

It may be said in reply that cpen con- 
demnation of a work doubles its sales; and 
if a book be pronounced bad its success is as- 
sured; this may explain why so few notices 
of disapproval meet our eyes. 


An author’s reputation may become so 
strongly established that publishers are 
eager to secure anything from big pen, Re- 


viewers have no words but of praise, and 
yet the work may be worse than without 
merit. The writer of this article recalls a 
story—that shall be nameless—by an author 
who has written some of the finest fiction of 
this decade—clean, sweet, end up'ifting; yet 
the work referred to is of quite another 
class. It touches the confines ef the realm 
of suggestion, that should never be brcught 
to the notice of an innocent toy or girl. 
The surprise was great, and it is to be hoped 
that it has not proved as potent for evil as 
it appeared to at least two readers. 

There are few with a courage equal to do- 
ing battle with the opinions cf the multitude 
who worship at the shrine of Hugo; and 
while admiring the bravery of Mr. New- 
berry, it has the appearance of “ tilting with 
windmills.” Might not his keenly critical 
mind be diverted to more effectual werk, by 
writing on current literature, and so help to 
stem the flood of trash that is cousuming 
time and depraving the tastes of the read- 
ing host? 

THE Times SaturDAY Review is surely 
doing a good work in giving avrdience 
through its columns to readers who think of 
what they read, and tell us what they think 
of the literature of to-day and other days. 
These articles are of great interest and value, 
and it is to be hoped that the worthy pub- 
lishers will let the good work go on. 

CHARLES TOWNE. 

Pittsburg, Penn., Jan, 19, 1900, 





The End of an Era.* 


Public handshaking and eloquent speeches 
and the return of “ confiscated"’ property 
are far less significant signs of perfectly ‘e- 
newed brotherhood than the appearance of 
such a book as Mr. John 8. Wise’s * The 
End of an Era,” bearing the imprint of the 
publishers of Mrs. Stowe and Lowell, for 
in it one finds the Virginian of the past 
described and defended by one of the young- 
est survivors of the race. Mr. Wise hardly 
needs introduction to any Northern man 
of his own or of the senior generation, the 
name of his father, the Governor of Vir- 


*THE END OF AN ERA. John 8. Wise. 
ae P= onion Mumia & Co, | 
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ginta, having been carefully impressed ‘1pon 
their memories by scores of abolitionist 
writers more or less horrified by his execu- 


tion of a confessed murderer guilty of 


treason against the United States. It .s 
strong testimony to Mr. Wise’s fairness 
that his description of Virginian feelings 


indicates a state of mind much more tem- 
perate and much less fearful than was war- 
ranted by Northern and Kansas sentiment 
in regard to John Brown and to the Potla- 
Wwattamie massacre, as one finds it set forth 
in Col. Higginson's pages. 

The first quarter cf the book is concerned 
with the modes of living and thought pe- 
culiar to the time, with some description of 
the slave as he appeared to masters and 
mistresses disposed to regard him as a re- 
sponsibility. The sale of slaves was a thing 
unknown on the Wise plantation, and the 
first auction that the author ever beheld 
took place on the stage in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the performance of ‘“‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” The second he and a Northern 
uncle deliberately sought in Richmond and 
found it a “nightmare.’’ And describing 
it to the Governor strengthened his belief 
that the only question as to abolition, and 
swift abolition, was the question of man- 
ner. On the other hand, he describes the 
autocracy of Jim the butler, whose minion 
he was, and who retrieved him when, at 
twelve years of age, he was marching to 
succor Harper’s Ferry, carrying a squirrel 
rifle twice as tall as himself. 

The latter three-quarters is oceupied by 
the story of the war, into which the Wises 
were dragged from the very beginning. The 
father began to raise a brigade in West 
Virginia, and his son Richard, aged seven- 
teen, accompanied him as aide de camp; 
another son, Henry, an Episcopalian clergy- 
man, was driven out of Philadelphia, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Garnett, hurried home from 
Washington with her children. Jennings 
Wise, made Captain of the Richmond Light 
Infantry Blues, soon joined his father. 
Later, both went to Roanoke Island, and 
there Jennings Wise was killed, together 
with many another, sacrifices to Gen. 
Huger’s incompetency, The youngest 
brother took what consolation he might 
from seeing the Merrimac perform the work 
for which she had been fitted, at his father’s 
suggestion. Why she was not more effi- 
ecient than she was, young Wise might 
have told, inasmuch as it was he and his 
brothers who made a target of the orig- 
inal model, designed by Commodore Barron 
and given to his father, and sent it to the 
bottom of their millpond. A little later and 
the family took refuge among the mount- 
ains, carrying a few treasures, but leaving 
many more to become the prey of the in- 
vader, and from the mountains the youngest 
son was sent down to Lexington to be en- 
tered as a cadet at the military institute, 
going thence to the field. 

Last year it was “ Red Rock"; this year 
it is in this book that the North must find 
the South with its combination of courtli- 
ness, homely simplicity, and strong family 
affection, its bravery, and its unequaled ca- 
pacity to forgive those to whom it struck 
its beloved flag. 


“The Eye of the Harem” is a humorous 
story by Arthur Coslett Smith, which will 
appear in the March Scribner. The same 
number will also contain a new tale by 
Edith Wharton called “ The Touchstone,” 
and a descriptive illustrated article from 
the pen-of James B, Carrington entitled 
“New York at Night.” 
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The Principles 
of Biology. 








By Herbert Spencer. 
volumes. New edition, 
enlarged, Entirely 
$2.00 per volume. 


The second volume of the ‘“ Biology,” 
which has been reset like the first, is now 
offered to the public, who will find that 
the rapid progress of biology in recent years 
has been recognized in this revised edition. 
New chapters and three new appendices, 
with other additions, have increased Vol- 
ume I. to 706 pages. A new chapter and 
section, many new notes, and various other 
changes are presented in Volume II. The 
final and definitive edition of the ‘* Prin- 
ciples of Biology "’ Is now placed before the 
public. 


Complete in two 
revised and 
12mo. Cloth, 


reset. 


The Gentleman 
Pensioner. 


By Albert Lee, author of “ The Key of 
the Holy House.’ l2mo. Paper, 50 
cents. Cloth, $1.00. No, 279 in Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 








The scene of this admirable historical ro- 
mance is laid in the tumultuous England of 
the sixteenth century, at the time when the 
plots of the pertisans of Mary Stuart 
against Elizabeth seemed to be approaching 
a culmination. The hero, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s confidential messenger, has a trust 
to execute which involves a thrilling series 
of adventures. This stirring romance has 
been compared to ‘A Gentleman of 
France,” and it is safe to say that no reader 
will find in its pages any reason for flagging 
interest or will relinquish the book until the 
last page has been reached. 


Stories from 


The Arabian Nights. 


By Adam _ Singleton. Home-Reading 
Book Series. 12mo. Cloth, 65 cents. 


This book contains the fable of The Birds, 
the Beasts, and the Carpenter; one of the 
voyages of Sindbad the Seaman; the tale of 
The City of Brass, which sets forth the 
vanity of earthly pomps and honors; and 
the tender and touching story of Hasan 
of Bassorah. 





Trusts 
and _the Public. 


By George Gunton, author of “ Wealth 
and Progress,” ‘ Principles of Social 
Economics,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Almost every phasevof the trust question 
is discusseo in these pages, and while in the 
main the principle of trusts as an economic 
development is defended, the abuses of the 


trust principle are pointed out and criti- 
cised with equal frankness. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
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upon a turbulent and distressing scene 
none too soon. May it long remain 
there! And may its labors become as in- 


Saturday Review of Books and Art | cessant and potent as they should not fail 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEB. 3, 1000. 
—— 
FOR BETTER BOOKS. 

In the first public meeting of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, held 
in this city on Tuesday evening, ought 
to be found an inspiration to better 
things in literature. The addresses of 
Charles Dudley Warner and Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, given elsewhere in this issue 
of THe New York Times SatuRDAY RE- 
view, sound a note of warning in terms 
not to be mistaken. They may, indeed, 

be accepted as trumpet calls. 








Selected, as the members of the Insti- 
tute were, by the Social Science Associa- 
tion, no criticism of the Institute as a 
self-constituted body is possible. Its 
membership represents what is best 
among us. A body thus composed, and 
one animatea by the high purposes dis- 
closed in these addresses, may well 
awaken the enthusiasm and the hopes of 
all persons who desire to see the interests 
of the best literature defended and ad- 
vanced. 

That we receive trom the publishers 
too many books—each year large libra- 
ries of books that are useless, unprofita- 
ble, or even bad—has become a familiar 
commonplace. How to restrict the out- 
put is indeed a problem which only the 
wisest could solve. Such enormous pub- 
lishing plants have been established, 
representing great investments of cap- 
ital, that we are confronted at the out- 
set with what is perhaps the most serious 
aspect of all this question. Obviously 
the only way which may, at the same 
time, this capital employed and 
promote the interests of literature, lies 
in the production of new works that are 
good and the reprinting of older works 


keep 


whose rank and worth have become 
fixed. Sad it is to reflect how many 
thousands of readers acquainted with 


“The Heavenly Twins” are ignorant of 
“The Waverley Novels”; 
have an intimate acquaintance 
“The Man with the Hoe” 
read “The Ode on Intimations of Im- 
mortality "; how many are smilingly ,fa- 
miliar with 


how many 
with 


who never 


“David Harum” who know 
mot Landor's name. 


Reform must come, not so much from 
the publishers as from conditions which 
may 


be promoted or created 


agencies 


outside of 
for that 
One is the librarian, 


them. Two special 


work already exist. 
who, with the splendid advances made, 
not only in the number of libraries, but 


in the intelligence and thoroughness 


with which they are managed, has ac- 


quired opportunities in this direction such 
as never before existed. The other is the 
organs of literary intelligence and crit- 
icism, which, in: their numbers, their 
constituencies,-and their resulting power 
for good, have notably increased in very 


recent years. 


It is a striking fact that these oppor- 


tunities to librarians and periodicals 


have been attended, not by a restriction 


of unworthy literature, 


but by its in- 
crease, thus showing to what extent 
golden opportunities have been allowed 


to pass. It may be true that efforts, in 
some inst»nces, have been wisely conse- 
crated to the highest dutles, but the de- 
pressing fact remains, as Dr. Van Dyke 
said, that so many who “should be the 
leaders of the public have become its 
courtiers.” In other words, librarians and 
periodicals, instead of becoming guides, 
have been content to take places as mere 
followers. Thus they have aided in pro- 
moting the circulation of what is merely 
popular, striking, or perhaps sensation- 
al. They have gone with the tide, this 
swelling flood-tide of books pouring down 
the channel of time’s stream every year 
to the number of many thousands. They 
have merely reflected and given new im- 
pulses to conditions which an unguided 
public, left to itself, has created. 

That a body of 


men distinguished 


honorably in literature and art can 
bring to bear in our American communi- 
ty a new influence making for righteous- 
ness should not be doubted. The Insti- 


tute of Arts and Letters has arrived 


{ to become enduring and beneficent. 








BOOKSELLERS AND BOOK BUYERS. 


Sir Walter Besant's article on the “Prob- 
lems of Bookselling in England,” which ap- 
peared in THe New York Times of Sun- 
day, Jan. 21, is an-interesting statement of 
the condition of affairs in the book world 
in England at the present time. But this 
condition is so very different in every re- 
spect from that governing the book trade 
in America that Sir Walter’s criticisms in 
general do not apply here. 

In the first place, Americans buy books 
much more generally than do their English 
cousins. We have no great system of cir- 
culating libraries like Mudie’s, which is, to 
say the least, not entirely a drawback; for 
even the $10 or $15 spent for an annual sub- 
scription to such a library would be of much 
more lasting value if expended for books 
themselves, which can be read more than 
once and come to form a component part of 
a growing collection of one’s own. Then, 
too, our free libraries are much more com- 
mon and -accessible, and thus more com- 
pletely answer the purpose of providing 
readers with the book of the hour, which 
one reads, but does not care to own. But, 
with the increasing cheapness of books, the 
spread of general education, and the com- 
paratively greater amount of money in cir- 
culation, comes Sir Walter’s complaint: 


While it is beyond a doubt that the num- 
ber of those who read is increasing with 
astonishing rapidity, it is also beyond a 
doubt that the part of the book trade which 
is represented by the booksellers has fallen 
into a depression which ‘threatens to be- 
come every day more serious. 


But do these serious conditions exist in 
America? We think not, and for various 
reasons. At the present time English books 
are sold over there on the whole rather 
more cheaply than are our own here, for 
the same class of publication. For instance, 
Kipling’s ‘‘ A Fleet in Bering™’ was sold in 
cloth for a shilling, where the same book 
here would have been published for a dol- 
lar. And again, ‘The Famous Scott's Se- 
ries,”’ a loug list of books, well printed and 
bound, all written tor that series, were pub- 
lished at a shilling net, which allows very 
small margin for profit. Even those Eng- 
lish publishers who have branch houses here 
often take advantage of the fact that we 
are accustomed to paying larger prices for 
our books by asking more for their Amer- 
ican editions, even when, as is often the 
case, the whole edition is printed here, and 
the sheets for the English edition were sent 
to England, thus doing away with all ques- 
tion of duty and other charges making it 
necessary to ask more. Then, too, our chief 

booksellers are usually pubiishers as well, 
double 
| moreover, 


and so have a source of revenue. 


not 
book 
much wider 


The best shops, carry only 


but have a de- 


so appealing to a 


current books, rare 
partment, 
class of readers. 

There is one thing to regret, however, in 
America, and that is the passing of the 
small shop where undoubted bargains could 
be “ picked up,”’ and the dying out of the ojd 


Nassau Street places, where bookseller and 


bookbuyer met on such pleasant terms, and 
where book lovers were wont to drop in on 
their way up town, to look over the latest 
importations, and talk over the news of the 
book buyer met on such pleasant terms, and 
rapidly 


clubs, but they growing to be 


things of the past. 


are 


The spread of bibliographical knowledge 
among the small booksellers is doing away 
** Book 
and publications of that 
the book 
buyer, whenever he wishes to buy at auc- 


with the pleasure of the book chase. 


Prices Current,” 


sort, are most valuable aids to 





tion or estimate in any way the value either 
of books now in his possession or in which 
he is in some fashion interested. But, alas! 
when he has discovered a shop on a side 
street, perhaps dingy and dark enough to 
promise bargains, it is only to find its pro- 
prietor has studied such bibliographical aids, 
not wisely but too well, so that the collec- 
tor may be asked for the poorest finds much 
more than the best class of shops 
that good books are gravitating more and 


more toward such finer centres, and to such 


volumes he desires to purchase. 

But we wonder if the larger 
quite realize how important it is to preserve 
a bookish atmosphere In their shops, which 
can only be done by employing men who are 
book lovers and who have a true knowledge 


of and enthusiasm for “ the small rare vol- 


ume black with tarnished gold "’—and, also, 


men capable of transferring some of that 
enthusiasm to the possible buyers. It would 
|} seem, judging from the clerks one often se 


in such shops, that the mistaken idea pre- 


vails that any one who can read titles and 
tell prices can sell books. 

True book lovers—perhaps not too numer- 
ous a class—can no more pass a bookshop 


than can the confirmed drunkard a saloon; 





but once in, the extent of his purchases is 


governed more by the personality. of the 


would | 
charge htm for better copies, with the result | 


shops the book buyer must resort for the | 


booksellers | 








clerk into whose hands he falls than by the 


extent of his bank balance. For there is 
certainly no pleasure so sweet as the one 
in which it is not quite prudent to indulge. 
So, granted the book lover once enters the 
shop and that he falls into the handg of 
the man who knows about books and is en- 
thusiastic over them, a conversation on 
bookish subjects, interesting to both, re- 
sults, which is quite sure to be followed by 
purchases, That every good boékshop con- 
tains at least one such man is probably 
quite true, but too often he is not in evi- 
dence, and the possible purchaser, falling 
into the hands of an indifferent clerk, who 
neither knows nor cares for the books he is 
handling, comes away richer in pocket, to 
be sure, but without that sense of elation 
that the small, compact package under his 
arm gives to the book lover. , 

The large collector or book buyer always 
falls into the right hands, but the smaller 
purchaser is perhaps even more important, 
because in comparison his name is legion, 
and the bookseller ought to realize that the 
small profit from a great number of buyers 


is in reality of more service to him than is | 


the large purchase which is nfade so much 
less frequently. 

Sir Walter also thinks that the high price 
of books prevents their sale, and that if 
they could be offered at a much cheaper 
rate the volume of sales would be much 
greater. But we hardly agree with this 
statement. It is not so much the price of 
books which prevents people with small or 
average Incomes from buying them as it is 
the lack of inclination, For, leaving out of 
the question collectors, who, rich or poor, 


will have books, do we find many more 


book buyers among the richer classes? In | 
some way we usually contrive ‘to acquire | 


the possession of those luxuries we strongsy 
desire. The man of small income does not 
find it impossible to provide himself with 
tobacco and wines; nor does the young wo- 
man of the same class go without the little 
unnecessary articles of personaladornment or 
other little luxuries her richer gister enjoys, 


even when books are declared to be quite | 


out of her reach; it really being a case of 
my will but not my poverty forbids. 
The average family 


spend $10 or $15 for books, and no other in- | 


vestment could be made which would return 
s0 great an interest on the money spent. 
For good books added to one’s shelves are 
there for all time, and not merely for the 
one occasion so many luxuries serve. 


It would seem, then, that if the alarmists | 
who are constantly worrying over the C€e- | 


pressed condition of the book trade could 
contrive some way in which the men em- 


ployed in the business of selling such books | 


could grow more enthusiastic and the gen- 
of bibliophilic 
raised in both buyer and seller, that alone 


eral average knowledge be 
might be an important factor in creating a 
larger class of book buyers, for in this lat- 
ter direction, it would seem, lies the success 
or failure of the bookseller of the future. 

If a love of books could be inculcated in a 
sufficiently large number of people equal to 
that expressed in the 


following extract 


from an essay “In Praise of Books,’’ 


ten by Langford, there would be no neces- 
sity for discussing whether reducing the 


price of books would result in larger sales. 
In that direction alone—increasing the num- 
ber of buyers rather than in decreasing the 


price of books—lies the solution of the prob- | 


lem, 

The love of books is a love that requires 
neither justiticution, apology, nor defense. 
It is a good thing in itseif; a possession to 
be thankful for, to rejoice over, to be proud 
of, and to sing praises for. With this love in 
his breast no man is ever poor, ever without 
triends, or the means of making his 
lovely, beautiful, and happy. 
or adversity, in joy or sorrow, in health or 
sickness, in solitude or crowded towns, 
books are never out of place, never without 





the power to comfort, console, and bless. 
They add wealth to prosperity and make 
sweeter the sweet uses of adversity, and 


take the sting from or give a bright relief | 


to sorrow; they are the glorifiers of health 
and the blessed consolers of sickness; they 
people solitude with the creations of 
thought, the children of fancy, and the off- 
spring of imagination, and to the 
haunts of men they lend a purpose and a 


desire, and tend to keep the heart unspotted | 


in the world. It is better to possess this 


love than to inherit a kingdom, for it brings | 


wealth which money can never bring and 


which power is impotent to secure. * * * | 


No possession can surpass or even equal a 
good library to the lover of books. Here are 


treasured up for his daily use riches which | 
increase by being consumed and pleasures | 
the | 


Which never cloy. * * *© For him 
poets sing, the philosophers discourse, the 
historians unfold the wonderful 


life. * * * No matter what his rank or 


position may be, the lover of books is the | 
children of | 


richest and 


men.” 


happiest of the 





THE RUSKIN THAT ENDURES. 


‘Il do know what 


and 


not 
honest in 


poetical is; is {t 
deed word? Is it a true 
thing? ”’ 

The 


of Ruskin, 


ehools have set 


ind are passing through 


impressionists 


the 


trange ways of the 


the lutminarists to seek new visions, but 


there that in the man 


forgotten, and there is much tn bis work 
that will outlive change. He had what 
might be called the magie touch, a power 


of making what he handled real and human 
and vital, a poetic gift which shed light 
along 
truth. He is 
lish writers, 


ranked among the great 


not merely for his clear, flow- 








with Sir Walter's | 
$1,000 a year ought to be able to afford to | 


writ- | 


life } 
In prosperity | 


busy | 


march of | 


aside the art creed | 
and of | 


which cann* be | 


the paths where he went seeking for } 


Ene- | 


ing language, but beeause of a deep power 

which molded the style, the power to seize 

on his share of the beauties and truths 

which abound in the world, and to love them 

and make them lovely to us, even i? the sys- 
tem of thought in which they are imbedded 
does not endure, 

Unless you are making a study of aesthetic 
theory, or§are using “The Stones of 
Venice” as a sort of luminous and illu- 
minating guidebook, you do not want to 
read Ruskin systematically. Rather take 
up @ volume and browse where you may 
happen to, He is at his best with nature, 
for he studied her closely, and though his 
motto, “ Paint What Is,” has given place 

among the rising generation to its outcome, 
“ Paint What You See,” his instinct for the 
beautiful is recorded in unchanging words 
| of prose poetry to be found scattered 
through the long volume$ of pure, fine Eng- 
lish, delicate imaginings running easily into 
allegory, inspired by the Alpine pines, by 
the lichens clinging to old rocks, even by 
the plentiful everyday grass. “Gather a 
single blade * * * ,” he says, 
amine for a minute, quietly, ita narrow 

sword-shaped strip of fluted greea. Noth- 
ing, as it seems, there of notable goodness 
| or beauty. 


“and ex- 


A very little strength, and a 
| very. little tallness, and a few delleate, long 
| Ines meeting in a point—not a perfect 
point, neither, but blunt and unfinished, by 
no means a creditable or apparently much 
cared for example of nature’s workman- 
ship; made, as it seems, only to be trodden 
orn to-day, and to-morrow to be cast into 
the oven; and a little pale and hollow 
stalk, feeble and flaccid, leading down to 
the dull brown fibres of roots. And ver, 
think of it well, and judge whether of all 
the gorgeous flowers that beam in Summer 
alr, and of all strong and goolly trees, 
pleasant to the eyes and good for fvod— 
| Stately palm and pine, strong ash and oak, 
scented citron, burdened vine—thevre be any 
by man se deeply loved, by God go highly 
that narrow point of feeble 


| graced, as 
green.” 

Ruskin the poet is not all; there is Ruskin 
; the fighter, Ruskin the insistent thinker, 
and, in spite of his self-assertion, Ruskin 
| the learner at other men’s feet. Perhaps 
some day there will be a reaction in his 
favor, and his theories will be given their 
due honor as the beginning of later work. 
We have half ceased to grope after some 
, of the mysteries he sought without finding 
| out. Beauty and truth and goodness he 
confuses in his certainty that they coine 
from a common source, while the tater critic 
too often in his eagerness to show wherein 
| they stand distinct forgets that they bear 
any relation to each other whatsoever. The 
world cannot afford to feel that it hus 
digested and improved upon all that Ruskin 
| has to offer of importance to aesthetics, 
and at any rate even as casual readers we 
must remember that what lifts him up to 
the height of poetry is not only an instinct 
| for beauty, but also the very element which 
makes him guilty of so much theory, his 
strong, never-failing, poetical seeking after 
truth. 


Hertert Putnam’s Work in Wash- 


ington. 
| That the relations Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, the new Librarian of the Library 








between 


| of Congress, and Congress are thoroughly 
{eordial there is no doubt. Congressmen 
| certainly realize that the National collec- 


| tion of books in his keeping can only be 
rendered most useful to them if his wishes 
in regard to administration be allowed 
to go unhampered. A significant sign was 
noted the other day Mr. Putnam 
went before the Appropriation Committee 
with some items which, though small, were 
a fair test. The recommendations were 
treated by the committee with utmost 
courtesy and consideration. 

|} Mr. Putnam apparently seeks to interest 
Congressmen personally in the work that 
| lies before him, so that, becoming thorough- 
ly appreciative of his they may be 
better to aid him and to encourage 
his various undertakings, which must soon 
multiply as the policy of the Librarian is 
developed. In the tight of the present rela- 
tions between him and Congress, which as 
time goes on will doubtless become still 
more cordial and intimate, no one who has 
at heart the conventence of the library 
would seek to impose upon Mr. Putnam a 
Board of Trustees which would intervene 
between Congress and the library and by 
so doing diminish the interest of Congress, 
upon which the Librarian must count tor 
the larger undertakings of the future. 
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A Friend Who Has Come Inside. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Permit a rank outsider to express the ad- 
feels for the excellent 

your delightful Saturpay 


conduce 
Re- 


miration he 
torship of 
VIEW. 

Having suffered a 
early part of last year, I spent a 
months’ holiday in New York, and on my 
return wes asked by a dear old friend there 
what newspaper he could remit. Happily I 
had discovered THe New Yori TIMEs Sat- 
URDAY Review, and selected it in prefers 
ence to the bulky Sunday papers which my 
good friend has mailed me regularly for 
many years, and I cannot tell you how 
pleased my choice has made me. 

I lead a rather solitary life; my friends 
considerably scattered; so letters and 
matter play prominent parts with 


the 
three 


sad affliction in 


} are 
printed 
me. 

As you are probably aware, our newspa- 
pers are not—-well, suppose I say what they 
| are—unsatisfactory, uninteresting (to my 
mind,) and certainly no low-priced journal 
approaches our New York friend with the 
elongated title in general ‘* get-up.” 

L could make a long story of this letter, 
having many observations | could wish to 
convey regarding the several features of 
your paper, but I feir to bore you. So will 
only thank you most sincerely for the great 
pleasure and instruction I reap from your 
| excellent journal. ALFRED P. COWELEI 
uS Princess Road, Kilburn, N. W., London, 
1000, 


| England, Jan. 16, 
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His Home in Amesbury—Efforts to 
Preserve It and Make It a Place 
of Pilgrimage. 

One « 


ity first 
seen in the 


youth and acquired memories is 
great number of historical and 
that have been formed 
in the last ten years. Women to whom the 
of the century have tended to 
leisure have contributed largely to 
this, and the record of their self-denying 
labors connected with this work makes an 
interesting and impressive total, 

these memorial societies is the 
Home Association of Amesbury, 
which holds its second annual meet- 
ing on Feb, 6. Made up of Amesbury wo- 
men, some of whom were for many years 
personal friends of the poet, while to all ne 
was a familiar figure, for over fifty 
years he trod the streets of their town, its 
objects are to restore the home as nearly @2s 
possible to its appearance when Mr. Whit- 
tier was living, and to open it to the public 
as the place where his personality is most 
strongly Some account of the 
house and of Mr. Whittier’s iife in it, as well 
as of the association and its methods, will 
be of interest to readerg of Tue TIMEs Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW. - 

In 18386 Mr. Whittier, with 
his sister Elizabeth, (whom 
“ Snow Sound” 
our dearest,’’) 
Swectest woman 
nied a household mate,’’) together 
comprised the home family, left the 
old homestead, in East Haverhill, just be- 
yond the borders of Amesbury, where he 
had passed his youth, and came to the quiet 
village, which he had known all his life. 
lor on Sundays, in Summer and Winter, as 
a boy, he had driven with his father and 
mother to the plain building on Friend 
Street, the house of worship of the Friends 
of the neighborhood. And when a change 
of home became imperative, and with the 
father dead, the homestead had to be sold, 
the thoughts of all turned to the meeting 
house and its neighborhood. 

Hardiy a stone’s throw away stood a 
little one-story cottage with a few apple 
trees in the sunny, spacious garden in its 
rear, Thic they purchased, and made their 
home until, one after another, they were 
borne from it to the Friends’ section of the 
old burial ground upon the near hillside. 
The last to go was the son, who, full of 
years and honors, on the afternoon of Sept. 
7, 1802, after the impressive funeral service 
in the garden, was carried to his last rest- 
ing place beside the mother and sister whom 
he had devotedly loved, In that long time, 
from 1836 to 1802, when he called the Ames- 
bury house his home, from being a com- 
paratively unknown man, he to be a 
powerful influence in National politics, and 
to be recognized as a representative Amer- 
ican poet. 

The heuse changed with his fortunes, un- 
til the low cottage became a rambling house 
with many unexpected turns, sunny and 
comfortable, full of simple but generous 
hospitality, It stands to-day not far from 
the centre of the town, surrounded by the 
tall elms, many of which the poet planted 
As one enters the house, the first impres- 
sion received is that of several low, small 
rooms opening one into another. At the 
right of the entrance is the parlor; at the 
left are two rooms, which for many years 
the poet and his mother used as bedrooms, 
and in one of which, in 1858, Mrs. 
died. Back of these, reached by a small 
hall and semi-detached from the rest of the 
house, is the poet’s study, the “ garden 
room,” as he called it, looking out the 
large, old-fashioned garden, with many 
fruit trees and plots for flowers and vege- 
tables. The outlook is toward the south- 
east. The room is sunny and retired, an 
ideal one for quiet thought and work. 

The full of articles of interest. 
In the parlor one notices first the large oil 
pulnting of the poet’s mother over the man- 
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ealis in 
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his 
he 
youngest 
aunt, (“the 
perverse de- 


“our 
and the 
ever fate 
who 


rose 


on 


house is 


tel, where it has hung for over forty years. 
In speaking once to a friend of the houses 
where he was a welcome guest, and in 
which, during the latter years of his life, 
he spent longer or shorter intervals of time, 
it was to this picture the poet referred when 
he said emphatically: ‘My home is where 
my mother’s picture hangs.” In the parlor 
also is the beautiful crayon of Elizabeth, 
sent to Mr. Whittler after Elizabeth's death, 
by their dear friend, Lacy Larcom, and a 
picture of Elsie Venner, sent by Dr. Holmes. 
On the mantel are roses and old-fashioned 
letter cases, with the seal of the English 
Anti-Slavery Society upon letters sent from 
England in the forties. On one side of the 
room is the old-fashioned ink-stained desk 
used by Mr. Whittier from 1836 to 1867, on 
which all the work of those years was done 
—the war poems, most of the anti-slavery 
poems, ‘‘ The Barefoot Boy,” “‘ Songs of La- 
bor,” “ Barbara Frietchie,” “ Snow Bound,” 
and many others. This is filled with books 
that were given to the poet by Garrison, 
Channing, Robert Dale Owen, Lydia Maria 
Child, Grace Greenwood, Lucy Larcom, Gail 
Hamilton, Bayard Taylor, and others, all 
with their autographs. Here, too, are let- 
ters from Charles Sumner, from Mrs. Child, 
and from Garrison. Barbara Frietchie's 
eane, carried and valued greatly by Mr. 
Whittier, is kept in this desk. The garden 
room is, however, the place of greatest in- 
terest. Here the carpet, the furniture, the 
newer desk which replaced the old one in 
the parlor, and on which “The Eternal 
Goodness" was written, the pictures and 
books remain as the poet left them. On the 
desk stands the sprig of heather on which 
the poem on Burns was written. No other 
piace brings the poet's personality so near 
to one as this quiet, simply furnished room. 
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It is full of the memories of people who | 
have been guests in the house—almost all 
the men and women of note for a half cent- 
ury. 

When Mr, Whittier died he left the house 
te his niece, Mrs, S. T. Pickard of Boston, 
of whom the association has leased it for a | 
number of years. Mrs. Pickard is one of 
the Vie* Presidents of the ciation, and 
has materially assisted in restoring the 
house by replacing many articles of value. 
The assoriation consists of active and 
sociate members. The associate members 
pay a life fee of $5, and of men 
and women from all parts of the country, 
who are interested in the work. Among 
them are Mrs. McKinley, Senator Hoar, 
President Eliot, Coil. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. 
Logan, Mrs. Livermore, and Mr. E, C. 
Stedman. fhe ~noney thus obtained is 
kept as the beginning of a fund to insure 
the permanency of this memorial, while the 


as 


as- 


consist 


| fees of the active members who are Ames- | 


bury women, with the slight admission fee, 
pay the running expenses, The officers of 
Mrs. Emily B. Smith, 
President: Mrs. Lewis Brown, Miss Mary E 
Carter, (these two ladies over eighty 
years old, personal friends, who were very 
near to ir. Whittier for many years,) Mrs. 
Andrew Fielden, and Mrs. 8, T. Pickard, 
Vice Presidents; Miss Emma Woolfenden, | 
Treasurer, and Mrs. Edward H, 


the association are: 


are 


towell, 


| Secretary. 


Uncut Edges Once More. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I was much pleased with the article by 
George H, Knowlton on “Uncut Edges,” 
Will you not give a small space in your 
valuable journal for a sort of symposium | 
on this subject. Invite brief articles, and 
you will find nine-tenths of the trade and a 
larger proportion of readers in favor of 
doing away with this clumsy imitation of | 
the “ English,” for that is undoubtedly the | 
reason why so many of our American pub- | 
lishers have sent out this style of binding. 

A dealer of over thirty-five years’ experi- | 
ence, I have met this objection in selling 
books, that it is a nuisance to the reader 
to try to enjoy a siesta with some popular | 
author, and be under the necessity of hav- 
ing to stop every five minutes to cut edges, 
It is bad enough with Harper's and The 
Century and some others of the magazines, 
but with a majority of the popular cloth- | 
bound books, it is well to call a halt. Ye 
American publishers who do this kind of 
work, will you not try the old style? 

H. E. SUTHERLAND. 

Hazleton, Penn., Jan. 20, 1900. 


Uncut Copies for Those Only Who 
Want Them. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In the Saturpay Review of this date I 
read with much satisfaction what Mr. 
about “‘uncut edges.” I, 
wish they were completely abolished, 
or if they must exist to gratify what seems 





| to me a perverted taste, let the greater part 


of an edition be neatly trimmed and the | 
few copies with uncut edges be saved for 
those who specially order that style. Just 


| think of sending books with such unkempt 


and ragged edges from a public library out 
into a family where some of the members 
are ill with contagious disease, or even to 
other families where neatness is not | 
thought to be one of the essentials of good 
living. If the books must be left in such 
an unfinished state, it is a pity we 
ever taught anything about bacteria. 
then how unsightly the 
eye, and how inconvenient 
the leaves and use them. 


were 
And 
the 
turn | 
for 
for | 
and uni- 


books are to 
to 
I have 
supplies of books 
a public library, and when a new 
form edition of an author’s works is 4n- 
nounced “with uncut edges and sold only 
I hesitate about buying and per- 
haps do not buy, preferring rather to wear 
out the old books a little closer. 
H. F. 
Templeton, Mass., Jan. 20, 1000, 


over 
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Cardinal Newman’s Gentleman. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I can heartily call the attention of your 
correspondent, ‘ L. E.,"" to Cardinal New- 
man’s definition of the true gentleman, 
which can be found in his “ Idea of a Uni- 
versity,” edition of 1891, pp. 200, 210. Thus: 


“ Hence it is that it is almost a definition 
of a gentleman to say he is one who never 
inflicts pain. This description is both re- 
fined and, as far as it goes, accurate. He | 
is mainly occupied in merely removing the | 
obstacles which hinder the free and unem- 
barrassed action of those about him, and 
he concurs with their movements rather 
than takes the initiative himself. * * * 
The true gentleman in like manner carefully 
avoids whatever may cause a jar or a jolt 
in the minds of those with whom he is 
cast—all clashing of opinion or collision of 
feeling, all restraint, or suspicion, or 
gloom, or resentment; his great concern 
being to make every one at his ease and 
at home. He has his eyes on all his com- 
pany; he is tender toward the bashful, gen- 
tle toward the distant, and merciful toward 
the absurd; he can recollect to whom he ts 
speaking; he guards against unseasonable 
allusions or topics which may irritate; he is 
seldom prominent in conversation, and 
never wearisome. He makes light of fa- 
yors while he does them, and seems to be 
receiving when he is conferring. He never 
speaks of himself except when compelled, 
never defends himself by a mere retort; he 
has no ears for slander or gossip, is scru- 
pulous in imputing motives to those who 
nterfere with him, and Interprets every- 
thing for the best. He is never mean or 
little in his disputes, never takes unfair ad- 
vantage, never mistakes personalities or 
sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates 
evil which he dare not say out. From a 
long-sighted prudence he observes the 
maxim of the ancient sage that we should 
ever conduct ourselves toward our enem 
as if he were one day to be our friend. 
* * © He knows the weakness of human 
reason as well as its strength, its promise, 
and its limits. If he be an unbeliever, he 
will be too profound and large-minded to 
ridicule religion or to act against it; he is 
too wise to be a dogmatist or fanatic in his 
infideli+y.”’ J. B. 8. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 20, 1900. 
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Buffalo’s Fine Arts Academy. 
At last Buffalo is to be congratulated on 
a visible progress in culture. Blessings, 
like misfortunes, rarely come singly, and 


after years and years of waiting, in a 


sor- 


| did devotion to affairs of commerce and in- 
| dustry that had attracted attention by its 


single-heartedness, Buffalo takes a sudden 
and long leap forward in the visible 
fruits of culture. John J. Albright 


civic 


has 


| pr ymised the princely gift of a three-hun- 


building for 
This has 


dred-and-fifty-thousand-dollar 
the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. 


| been followed by gifts from other friends of 


a collection of casts and of one of engrav- 
ings, and a committee has enthusiastically 
set to work to increase the academy's 
fund from $28,000 to $100,000, 
while a site for the new building in Dela- 
ware Park has been practically settled 
And, as if that were not enough for 
am new year still so young, a bill has been 
introduced in the Legislature to permit the 
State Commissioners of the Pan-American 
Exposition to devote one-third of the ap- 
to the erection of the State 
building, with the understanding that at the 
close this shall be made the 
home of the Buffalo Historical Society. So 
a noble site for this has been chosen, in the 
park also, near the lake and on a knoll op- 
little eminence where the Fine 
Arts Gallery is to stand. 

Heretofore in Buffalo the historical 
lection and the art collection have occupiel 
rooms in the Public Library Building—a 
central location and well-arranged rooms. 
But their presence has inevitably crowded 
the library, which has made in the two or 
three years since the city took it over a 


col- 


| greater growth pernaps than any like insti- 


tution in the country. Thus their gain by 


removal is thé library's also, and when they | 


The 
homes 


get new buildings it gets new floors. 


is, practically, worthy new 


simultaneously for the library, the art gal- | 


lery, and the Historical Society. 
As to a choice of sites in the park, there 
is possibly something to be said against 


| that—not, however, from the standpoint of 


the favored institutions. The sites are far 
away, but the city is rapidly growing 
arcund them, and they insure for what are 
likely to be beautiful buildings, beautiful 
sites, elevated, isolated, and free from the 
common city peril of dwarfing and crowd- 
ing. It is even possible that they will en- 


| hance for some persons the attractiveness | 
| of 


the park; but we Americans have 
learned that the pressure in cities to use 
our public land for public buildings is very 
great, so that our small park area must be 
guarded jealously. 
Buffalo in the present instance that the city 
has less need for jealous care than have 
many of our larger municipalities, and that 
in Europe as well as here there are many 
reassuring precedents for her decision, 


Artist Versus Art Critic. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
At the request of several of the most 
artists of this city, I write beg- 


teemed and admired paper: 

The editor of The Collector and Art Critic 
has thought fit to vent his personal spite 
by abusing Mr. Ranger’s work now on ex- 
hibition at Tooth & Son's Fifth Avenue gal- 
leries, and those who know Mr. Ranger's 
work are highly indignant that Mr. Preyer 
should even ao part of his paper for 
which have subscribed for his own 
petty under the impression that 
ealled down. 

Mr. Ranger is considered, perhaps, 
foremost of all American landscape paint- 
the most qualified by strict traditional 
methods to form an American 
painters of landscape. 

It is by this strict adherence funda- 
mental traditions that England formed its 
Norwich school, basing it on the Dutch, and 
again the Barbizon school, based upon tho 
Norwich. Yet would we wish to insult 
Constable by declaring him an imitator of 
Rugsdael, whose work he loved, or Dupre 
and Diaz, a spurious Constable, or again 
Turner, a copyist of Claude? Yet the fa- 
millar quality of the best landscape art is 
very apparent in all of these and very evi- 
dent in Mr. Ranger's. 

We talk a great deal about the foundation 


ase 
they 
spite he 
the 


ers; 


school of 


to 


of an American school of painting, yet how | 
| amination. 


| DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 


is it obtairable? What was the 
studying Ruyseael on the part of Con- 
stable? joth the Norwich and the Bar- 
bizon schools of painting. What will be 


the result of a closer and stricter re- 


result of 


search into the traditional methods as prac- | 


ticed by the most successful of those that 
have already made art history in their re- 
Spective countries? Nothing less than a 
great school of American landscape painters 
of scenery unsurpassed in all the world. 
ARTHUR DAWSON, Artist. 

New York, Jan. 20, 1900. 

The foregoing letter of Mr. Dawson's is 
published contribution to the 
troversy now raging in art circles as to 
the propriety or advisability of the arrest 
on a criminal libel charge of an art critic 
who had harshly criticised an artist's works 
by the offended artist. Mr. Dawson's letter 
ereditable to his loyal friendship for 

Ranger, and his digest of the evolu- 


as a con- 


is 
Mr. 


| tion of the Norwich from the early Dutch 
| school and of the Barbizon from the 


Nor- 
wich school is well put and correct. It 
would, however, seem that Mr. Dawson 
fights shy or has unconsciously missed the 
real crux of the present questions. The 
query is, Was it good judgment or good 
taste, no matter how grievous may have 
been the critic’s offense to the artist, for 
the latter to have had him arrested on a 
charge of criminal libel? Would not the 
artist have gained his end quite as well 
by bringing a civil suit for damages against 
the critic and proving damages, if possi- 
bie? The advertisement—for it has been 


| sellers’ taking-stock season. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT 
OF VIEW. 


| APHE first question which meets the 

announcement of Miss Tarbell’s 

Life of Lincoln is, of course: 

Why is another life of Lincoln de- 

sirable or necessary? The answer 
we kelieve adequate: 

Miss Tarbell, by years of study, 
travel, and research, discovered great 
quantities of new material, which has 
enabled her to prepare the first real 

| personal life of the man. 

As we take it, this is an ample rea- 
son; any really new light on the 
lite and character of Abraham Lin- 
coln is of the utmost importance to 
the world. Weshallnot attempt to, 
further describe the work, except to 
say that it is issued in two handsome, 
dignified and well-illustrated vol- 
umes, and that the price is $5.00. 


* a» & 
| DURING the last month 4,573 cop- 


ies of “* The Gentleman from In- 
' diana,” by Booth Tarkington, have 
been sold, although this is the book- 


Here is 


| a letter from a dealer: 


“Thave been reading ‘ The Gentleman 
from Indiana’ and got so absorbed iu it last 
night that I lost track of time, and when I 
pulled myself together it was considerably 
past midnight. So, having ‘tried it on my- 
self,’ | can speak confidently when I say that 
you have one of the best six books published 
in the past 18 months. If you don’t sell 
100,000 at least, it will be because you stop 
pushing it, Out of compliment to the 
*Gentleman’ (1 might say ‘ Gentlemen’) 
from the West, you may send me over 100 
copies and I will pile’em up, Make bill 60 


days.” 
»* »* »* 


MR. W. L. ALDEN, in his Lon- 


don letter, asks: 





Still, it is to be said for | 


“ Has Frank Norris’s ‘McTeague’ been 
published in America yet? It is a most 
unpleasant book, but a real book. The 
author has genuine power.” 


“McTeague” was published by 


|us six months ago and has gone 
through four editions. 


To-day we 





|ant” side. 


|} cise. 





issue Mr, Norris’s new novel, “A Man’s 


| Woman,” [$1.50,] which begins as 
' the story of an Arctic exploration 


party, and develops into a novel of 
dramatic power with no “ unpleas- 
A book, to use a hack- 
neyed phrase, of extraordinary pow- 
er and able writing. Apropos of 
Mr. Alden’s question as to whether 
“McTeague ” has been published in 


| America, he may be interested to 
hear that H. B. Claflin & Co. have 
just purchased an edition of 10,000 


in paper covers. 


NO book of poetry printed for 

yeats has sold as Mr. Mark- 
ham’s volume, “ The Man with the 
Hoe, and Other Poems.” There has 


| been a strong need expressed for this 


poem by itself and an account of 
how it came to be written: this de- 
mand is supplied by a handsome 
paper-covered book published to-day 


| at 50c. a copy. 


a sa 


All our publications are sent on 
approval, to be paid for after ex- 


34 Union Square East, New York. 


such for both parties—would perhaps not 


artist 
the 


great, but .the 
been placed 


have beer so 


would not then have in 


| position of attacking a critic's right to eriti- 


This is the broad question involved 


in this controversy. 


Johnson’s Tavern. 
From Blackwood, 

Johnson's favorite tavern was the Mitra, 
which lay, and still lies, between King’s 
Bench Walk, at the east end of the Temple, 
and Fleet Street. But when Boswell first 
made his acquaintance they often dined or 
had supper at the Turk’s Head, a tavern in 


the Strand—not the Turk’s Head in Gerard 
Street, where the club met—and kept “ by a 
good, civil woman, who had not much busi- 
ness.” The 25th of June, 1763, was the 
memorable day on which Boswell first met 
Johnson at the Mitre. They had both been 
dining at Clifton’s—an eating house in what 
was then Butcher Row, at the back of St. 
Clement's Church, and famed for :ts mutton 
chops—and they arranged to meet later on 
at the Mitre. “ We had a good supper,” 
says Boswell, ‘‘and drank two bottles of 
port.” This was often repeated, and poor 
Bozzy, bon vivant a9 he was, found the doc- 
tor rather too much for him. 

They often sat up till 1 or 2 o’clock in the 
morning drinking port, and Boswell was 
obliged to admit that these noctes 
coenaeque, even in the company of the 
gods, affected his nerves for seme time aft- 
erward. On the Gth_ of July he gave a sup- 
per at the Mitre to Johnson, Goldsmith, ‘tom 
Davies, Lr. Ogilvie, and some. others ou 
which occasion the doctor uttered his me n- 
orable witticism about the noblest prospect 
which a Scotsman ever sees. 
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' Hoe” Gives an Exposition — 
of His Poem.* 

It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Ed- 

win Markham should wish to set many of 

his critics right concerning his famous 


ie Poem, “ The Man with the Hoe,” ‘No poem 


published in recent years has inspired so 
much and, widely differing comment. Ina 

Nl volume entitled “The Man with the. 
Hee, by Edwin Markham, with Notes by the 
Author,” the poet replies to his critics, de- 
ecribes the influences which moved him to 
write the poem, ani explains the meaning 
and significance of his verse. “ The Notes" 
in the volume are introduced by a copy of. 
“The Man with the Hoe,” the text of 
which, in one particular, is different from 
the original version. The couplet that for- 


merly read: 


Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped 
the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light? 


Now reads: 


Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped 
the suns, 

And marked their ways upon the unknown 
deep? 

We have made a few extracts from “ the 
Notes” simply to indicate the temper, if 
not the way, in which Mr. Markham replies 
to his critics, and io intimate the spirit in 
which he would have “ The Man with the 


Hoe" read and accepted. 


{Copyright, 1900, by Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany.] 

I am often asked how I came to write 
“The Man With the Hoe.” I am myself in 
a limited sense one of the “ Hoemanry.” 
During all my early manhood I was a work- 
ingman under hard and incorrigibte condi- 
tions. The smack of the soil and the whir 
of the torge are in my blood? I know every 
coign and cranny of ranch and range. The 
breaking of the ground with the plow, the 
sowing and harrowing of the seed, the 
watching of the ekies for omens of the 
weather, the heading and thrashing of the 
wheat, the piling of the haymows—I know 
all these things. I know, also, the whistle 
of the sunburned boy going fo hunt the 
cows, the lyrical shout of the meadow lark 
in the field of grain, and the ripple of the 
poppies in the wheat. These things are 
sweet and deep in memory, but I know, 
aleo, the prose of the farm. I know the 
hard, endless work in the hot sun, the chill- 
ing rain; I know the fight against the death 
clutch reaching to take the home when 
crops have failed or prices fallen. I know 
the loneliness of the stretching plain, with 
the whirl of the dust under foot and the 
whirl of the hawk overhead. I know the 
dull sense of hopelessness that beats upon 
the heart in that monotonous drudgery that 
leads nowhere, that has no light ahead. 

But another force besides the tyranny of 
overwork helped stir my heart with the 
wrongs of the hoeman. From boyhood till 
this hour I have wondered over the hoary 
problem that has been passed down to us 
from Job. Why should some be ground and 
broken? Why should so many go down 
under the wheel of the world to hopeless 
ruin as far as human eyes can*see? 

I had also been stirred by the faith of 
Isaiah, by his great faith in the coming of 
social justice when men “shall not build 
houses and another inhabit them; when 
they shall not plant and another eat.” 

Then, too, I knew how the world’s in- 
justice had forced from Christ's strong 
heart that cry against the mouths that de- 
your widows’ houses, and that other cry 
against the feet that walk over graves. 

Fourteen years ago I came upon a small 
print of Millet’s picture of the Hoeman, 
and it at once struck my heart and my 
imagination. It was then that I jotted 
down the rough “fleld notes” of my 
poem. For years I kept the print on my 
wall and the pain of it in my heart. And 
then (ten years ago) I chanced upon the 
original painting itself. 

*,¢ 


I soon realized that Millet puts before us 
no chance peasant, no mere man of the 
fields. No; this stunned and stolid peasant 
is the type of industrial oppression in all 
lands and in all labors. He might be a 
man with a needle in a New York sweat- | 
shop, a man with a pick in a West Vir- 
ginia coal mine, a man with a hod in a | 
London aliey, a man with a spade on the | 
banks of the Zuyder Zee. 

The Hoeman is the symbol of betrayed | 
humanity, the Toiler ground down through 
ages of oppression, through ages of social 
injustice. He is the man pushed away from 
the land by those who fail to use the land, 
till at last he has become a serf, with no 
mind in his muscle and no heart in his 
handiwork. He is the man thrust back and 
shrunken up by the special privileges con- 
fered upon the Idle Few. 

In the Hoeman we see the slow, sure, 
awfu! degradation of man through endless, 
hopeless, and joyless labor. Did I say la- 
bor? No!—drudgery! This man’s’ battle 
with the world has been too brutal. He Is 
not going upward in step with the divine 
music of the world. The motion of his iife 
hes been arrested, if not actually reverse. 
He is a hulk of humanity, degraded below 
the level of the roving savage, who has a 
step of dignity, a tongue of eloquence. 

The Hoeman is the effigy of man, a being 
with no outlet to his life, no uplift to his 
sSul—a being with no time to rest, no time 
to think, no time to pray, no time for the 
mighty hopes that make us men. 

*,° 





There are a fow who say that the hidedis 
Hoeman does not exist anywhere in the 
world. Do they hope to dispel this thing by 
denial? Happy the day when a shrug of 
the shoulder can dispel this imbruted man— 
this Accusation. 

*,* 
It is not the mere poverty of the Hoenan 


*THE MAN WITH THE HOP. With Notes by 
the Author. By Edwin Markham. Small 
16mo. New York: Doubleday & MeCiure | 
Company. 50 cents. 





Hope has its roots in such poverty, because 
of self-help are not removed. 


There is nothing degrading in the hardship 
he endures. No middleman comes between 
him and nature. He has ready access to 
the land and to other natural: resouress. 
With ali of his limitations, there is still a 
path of escape into the heights. 

But there is another kind of poverty— 
hopeless, enervating, destructive of ambl- 
tion; the poverty of the toiler depicted by 
Millet, lamented by Ruskin, and grieved 
over by Carlyle; the poverty of the bent 
drudges in the sweat shops, the factories, 
the mines. 

Do I need to say that the hoe poem is 
not a protest against labor? No; it is my 
soul's word against the degradation of 
labor, the oppression of man by man. 

I believe in labor; as some believe in 
creeds. I have little respect for an idler, 
whether at the tramp end or at the mill- 
fonaire end of the social octave, It is 
against the public good, against the econo- 
my of nature, for any man to be at the 
same time a consumer and a non-producer. 

Farm life can be made beautiful, ideal. 
Why should not the man who gives bread 
to nations receive in return the highest 
gifts of culture and art? Why should not 
the Prince of the Plow know Shakespeare 
and Shelley, Schuman and Wagner? There 
is no need to take any man from his hoe, 
but there is a deep, imperative, a divine 
call for his higher recreation, for his epir- 
itual advance. He has made many seeds 
to giow from one. Let us see to it that he 
has more than the chaff for his reward, 

Nor, again, does the hoe poem refer to 
the American workman in his best estate. 
Many of our artisans are men with a 
broad view and an accurate knowledge of 
the social problem that confronts us. In 
this respect they are frequently far ahead 
of the makers and expounders of the law. 

So I will take my stand with the optimists 
—with those who are willing to trust love-- 
willing to trust love not only in the home, 
but also in the larger family of the State. 

The hoeman is weak of will and blind of 
vision. He is not Garfield on the towpath 
nor Lincoln at the railpile. Such men can, 
perhaps, make their way against the blud- 
geonings of circumstance. The stars ben.l 
to the strong. If ever the lowly are lifted, 
it will be by the concerted action of the men 
of power in all walks of life, the men of 
good-will, the men who carry the Christ 
purpose in the heart. The inbrothering of 
men for the common good in times of peace, 
as they band together for the common wel- 
fare in times of war, would, in a genera- 
tion, cure all our social sorrows. * * * 

Co-operation is the logic of Christianity. 
May. we not hope, then, that some day some 
form of co-operative ‘ndustry will come into 
the world? 


Mr. Markham will address the Booksell- 
ers’ League next Monday evening at its 
fifth annual dinner. His subject will be 
“Books and the Light They Have Given 
Me.” On the same occasion Mr. W. B. Van 
I gen, one of the mural painters of the 
Congressional Library Building, will talk 
on “Japanese Art’; Mr. Foster Crowell, 
member of the Society of Civil Engineers 
and late of the United States Nicaragua 
Canal Survey, will speak on “ Via Nicara- 
gua,’ and Mr. Ernest Seaton-Thompson, 
author of ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known,” 
will tell about the “ Wild Animals of North 
America.” 





“The Man Without the Hoe,” 


MR. ALDRICH AND MR. STEDMAN AWARD 
THE THREE PRIZBS OF $400, 
$200, AND $100. 
From The New York Sun, Jan. 28, 

About six months ago The Sun published 
this communication from a distinguished 
resident of this town, who has preferred 
thal his name should be known only to our- 
selves: 

To the Editor of The Sun—Sir: Last Janu- 
ary’ tte much-lauded poem of Edwin Mark- 
ham, ‘The Man with the Hoe,”’ was pub- 
lished in a San Francisco newspaper and 
the author prompily found himself famous. 
While L*would detract in no degree from the 


beauty, grace and strength of his versifi- 
cation, it seems to me that Mr. Markham 


has twined some very leafy and flowery | 


vines around a vacuum, Either the ** Man 
with the Hoe” is a type of the great mags 
of those who use farming implements for 
a living or else he is an exception. If the 
latter, then the strength of the sentiment 


uttered lies in the concealment of its weak- | 


ness, and if the former, then the poem 
does wrong to a most respectable and able- 
bodied multitude of citizens, every one of 
whom ought to resent Mr. Markham’s at- 
tempt to throw “ the emptiness of ages in 
his face”’ and certainly deserves better of 
the poet than to be called a “ 
thing ” and “ brother to the ox.” 

From time immemorial the tiller of the 
soil has been invested with his full share 
of the honor of this world, and where any 
individual example of the class—or, in fact, 
of any honest and respectable class—has 
given reason for Mr. Markham's inquiry: 
“Whose breath blew out the light within 
this brain?’’ it can, I think, be safely said 
that the man's own breath blew it out. 
There is no occasion for a farmer to have 
his soul quenched or to become a “ dumb 
terror.” He can hold his head as high as 
any man’s, and he generally does; and what 
calling is more honorable—at least in this 
country—to which, by the way, I under- 
stand Mr, Markham’s observation and study 
have been confined, 

What about the man without the hoe— 
he who cannot get work, or, having the op- 
portunity to labor, won't do it? There are 
thousands of young men in this country 
who have been educated up to the point 
where the henest and healthful occupation 
of their fathers in the field has become dis- 
tasteful to them, and, in many cases, they 
have grown to be ashamed of it and of 
their parents. In European countries par- 
ticularly there are multitudes of young 
men—the younger sons of titled people, for 
instance—who have been taught that com- 
mon labor or work in the trades is beneath 
them, and they sink their individuality, 
their manhood, and their future in the 
ranks of the army and in petty Govern- 
ment positions. They must have money, 
but they must earn it only in a “ genteel” 
way. These are the men without the hoe— 
the real brothers to the ox. Who shall tet! 
their story? ‘Who shall best sing the bitter 
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The pioncer has no obstacle betwee. him- 
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ce of 
to labor with his hands 


the hoe and is the master of his destiny. 


The writer would like to see a good 


written on these lines, and the oubsact is a 
great one. He therefore offers to give for 
the best poems written on this general sub- 


t as first prize, $200 a9 second prize, 
ee Five as third prize; the competition to 
be decided 


by a committee of three, one to 


be the editor of The Sun and the others to 
be Mr. T. B. Aldrich and Mr. B. C, Sted- 
man, if those gentlemen will be willing to 
serve on such a committee. All poems to 
be sent in to the editor of The 
Oct. 15 next. Brevity, strength of senti- 


Sun before 






piset ane yey and prerety grace and 
ors 0 ; 
mr " RESPONSIBILITY. 
New York, July 26. 








The Sun at once guaranteed the good 
faith of “‘ Responsibility’s"" offer, and like- 
wise his ability to redeem his promises. 
At the request of this gentleman we re- 
ceived, until Oct, 15, manuscripts sub- 
mitted in competition. About one thousand 
poems were sent. They came from nearly 
every State of the Union, and from sev- 
eral foreign countries. The entire bateh 
of poems was then submitted by “ Respon- 
sibility ’ to a committee of award consist- 
ing of Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich and 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman. 





THE AWARD OF THE COMMITTEE. 


To “ Responsibility’—Dear Sir: The 
number of manuscripts submitted in com- 
petition for the prizes offered by you for 
the best three poems in answer to Mr, 
Markham’s “The 'Man with the Hoe 
amounted to nearly one thousand, of which 
only a small percentage has seemed en-~ 
titled to the careful consideration given to 
therr all, The pieces set aside for repeated 
readings presented features which made 
decision difficult. Poems manifestly supe- 
rior in conception and technique strayed 
widely from the subject prescribed. That 
the subject was generally misunderstood 
or understood confusedly, both by the con- 
testants and by the public at large, was 
owing to the fact that Mr, Markhain’s 
“brother to the ox’ finds no counterpart 
in any class of toilers in this country, 
where he who manfully handles the hoe or 
rasps the railway brake may himself one 
Say employ an army of workmen or hold 
the helm of State. 

The poems which dealt the closest with 
Mr. Markham’s conception of Millet’s paint- 
ing were, for the most part, lacking in 
poetic quality. Among the thousand manu- 
scripts examined we have found no single 
poem entirely fulfilling both the polemic and 
the literary requirements in the case. It 
was, however, our duty to award prizes to 
the three poems which, in our judgment, 
came nearest to arene this, and we 
have therefore selected the following pieces, 
naming them in the order of their estimated 
distinction: 


“The Man with the Hoe, (A Reply to Ed- 
win Markham.”’) By John Vance Cheney. 
First prize. 

“The Incapable.”” By Hamilton Schuyler. 
Second prize. 

“A Song, (In Answer to ‘The Man with 
the Hoe.’"’) By Kate Masterson, Third 
prize. 

In accepting the task with which you 
honored us we were mindful of the fact that 
the spur to great poetry has never been a 
spur of gold. Furthermore, the contesting 
poet was handicapped by a theme that had 
lost its novelty; his poem at best could be 
only the reverse of Mr. Markham’'s medal—a 
suggested, and therefore unoriginal, design. 
It remains to be said that the average 
merit of the productions submitted to us, 
written in many instances, as was evident, 
by unpracticed pens, went beyond our ex- 
pectation, 

Regretting that our fortune in the matter 
has not been wholly commensurate to your 
public spirit, we are, dear Sir, very respect- 
fully yours, T. B, ALDRICH, 

Jan, 22, 1900. E, C, STEDMAN, 





The Three Prize Poems. 


THE MAN WITH THE HOB. 
(A Reply to Edwin Markham.) 

‘Let us a little permit Nature to take her 
own way; she better understands her own affairs 
than we."'—Montalgne. 

Nature reads not our labels, ‘ great’’ and 
** small,’’ 
Accepts she one and all, 





Who, striving, win and hold the vacant place; 
All are of royal race, 


Him, there, rough-cast, with rigid arm and limb, 
The Mother molded him, 


Of his rude realm ruler and demigod, 
Lord of the rock and clod, 


With Nature is no ‘' better ’’ and no “ . 


On this bared head no curse, 


worse,’ 
Humbled it is and bowed; so is he crowned 
Whose kingdom is the ground. 


Diverse the burdens on the one stern road 
Where bears each back its load; 


| Varied the tom, put neither high nor low, 


With pen or sword or hoe, 


| He that has put out strength, lo, he is strong; 


Of him with spade or song 


Nature but questions.—‘‘ This one, shall he 


atay? 
She answers ‘' Yea’ or ‘* Nay.’’ 





“ Well, itl, he digs, he sings "’ 
Or shudders, and is gone. 


; and he bides on, 


Strength shall he have, the toiler, strength and 
grace, 
So fitted to his place 


As he leaned there, an oak where sea winds 
blow, 
Our brother with the hoe, 


No blot, no monster, no unsightly thing, 
The soil’s long-lineaged king; 


His changeless realm, he knows it and com- 
mands; 
Erect enough he stands, 


Tall as his toil. Nor does he bow unblest; 
Labor he has, and rest. 


Need was, need is, and need will ever be 
For him and suc as he; 


Cast for the gap, with gnarled arm and limb, 

The Mother molded him, 

Long wrought, and molded him with mother’s 
eare, 

Before she set him there. 


And aye she gives him, mindful of her own, 
Peace of the plant, the stone; 


Yea, since above his work he may not rise, 
She makes the field his skies; 


See! she that bore him, and metes out the lot, 
He serves her, Vex him not 


To scorn the rock whence he was hewn, the pit 
And what was digged from it; 


Lest he no more in native virtue stand? 
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phantoms to-and fro, 
SIOHN. ANCE CHENEY, Chicago. 





THE INCAPABLE. 


The pathos of the world is in his eyes, 
Within his brain abortive schemings roll, 
His nerveless hand in impotency lies 
With palm held open for the patper’s dole. 


The burden of all ineffectual suinee 
Is in his gait, his countenance, his mien; 

While round his harassed brow forever clings 
The mucking ghost of what he might have been, 


Here, where men toil and oi fruit of toil, 
He idly stands apart the whole day through; 
Here in a land of ceaseless work and moil, 
His hand and brain can find him naught to do, 


No sweat of manly effort damps his brow; 

In workshop, field, or mart he hath no place. 
To earn his Gaily bread he knows not how, 

Or, scornful, counts the offered means—disgrace, 


Too proud to dig, yet not too proud to eat 

The bread of strangers to his face and name; 
Homeless, he wanders with uncertain feet, 

Of thrift the scorn, of fate the idle game. 


What though he wear the hall mark of the schools, 
A weakling in the world, he stands confessed; 
For lack of will to use the humbler tools, 

He walks the earth a byword and a jest. 


The precious promise of his youthful years, 
All unfulfilled, upon his manhood watts. 

He wakens to his shame with bitter tears 
And knows himself to be the thing he hates. 


Incapable! His destiny we spell 
In logic of inexorable fact: 

At naught may his untutored hand excel: 
The curse of Reuben blasts his every act. 


The plowman whistles blithely as he goes 
And turns upon the world no coward face, 

In _joy_ he reaps that Which in hope he sows, 
Nor bows his head to aught but Heaven's grace, 


The craftsman, too, rejoices in the thing 
To fashion which his cunning hand was taught; 
Of want he feels nor fears the bitter sting, % 
In manhood’s strength his destiny is wrought. 


But this one—futile, hopeless, crushed to earth, 
A prey forever to forebodings grim, 

Well may he curse the day that gave him birth, 
And summon God and man to pity him. 


~HAMILTON SCHUYLER, Orange, N. J. 





A SONG. ' 


(in answer to ‘“‘ The Man with the Hoe."*") 

From giant-for2sts hewn, 
ane ae fields of grain; 

‘rom the furrowed hills and the belching mills 
With their fuel of haai and brain; . 
From the mountain's mine-dug depth 
To star paths made by men, 

Sounds one vast song that rolls along 
And circles the world again: 


Work—Let the anvils clang! 
ronan us sew the seam! 

st us bind the girth of the mighty ear 
With-the music of our theme! =" - 
Sing as the wheels spin round, 
Laugh at the red sparks’ flight, 
And lite will flash from the sledge’s clash 
Till all the land is light! 


Over the deserts’ waste 

We measure the miles of chain 

Till the Steam King roars from both the shores 
And rends the hills in twain, 

We search in the ocean’s bed, 

And bridge where the torrent hurled, 

And we stretch a wire like a line of fire 

To signal through the world! 


You with your tinsel crowns 

And kingdoms of crumbling clay, 

You with gold ‘n its yellow mold 

Rotting your lives away, 

Rest when the tavk is done, 

Sleep when the day goes by, 

And the sweat of the hand that plows the land 
Are gem that vou cannot buy! 





Work—Let the anvils clang! 

ees A sew the seam! 

et us bind the girth of the yr es 
With the glory of our a _ 
Sing as the wheels spin round, 

Laugh at the red sparks’ flight, 

And life will flash from the sledge’s clash 
Till all the land is light! 


From the wealth of the living age, 
From the garden grave of death, 
Comes one acclaim like a furnace flame 
Fanned to a white hot breath, 
Honor the Man Who Toils 
And the sound of the anvil's ring; 
From a deathless sky a hand on high 
Has reached to make a King! 
—KATE MASTERSON, 





By Paul du Chaillu.* 


This is a good old-fashioned story book 
of travel for children, such as we used to 
read and enjoy before “Hans Brinker” 
and the juvenile literature that followed it 
had changed the fashion set by Peter Par- 
ley Monsieur du Chaillu will not take it 
amiss if one says he is old enough to as- 
sume gracefully the style and title of 
“Uncle Paul’; and to address his readers 
as “my dears" without offending the high- 
ly sophisticated dignity of the modern 
“ kid,”” for “dear children" are no more— 
worse luck! And Uncle Paul tells them a 
capital yarn of his travels through the 
Scandinavian Winter to the shores of the 
Arctic Sea, Starting at the beginning of 
Winter from Stockholm, and traveling by 
post horses, he makes his way through the 
ever-deepening snow (which once ingulfed 
the cottage where he is forced :o stop, so 
that the family could only eseape next 
morning by crawling up the chimney) to 
the head of the Bothnian Gulf, and there 
outfits for a season with the Lapps. Ponies 
and post chaises are exchanged for rein- 
deer, sledges, and snowshoes (skees.) One 
has already become interested in the simple 
rural life of the Swedish farmers and lum- 
bermen, and now he learns an amazing 
number. of entertaining facts about the 
home life of Lapland, as he follows the 
wanderings of Uncle Paul, who, in his 
Lapp costume, wanders over the snowy 
wastes with the reindeer-keeping nomads, 
or makes long journeys and hunting expe- 
difions, ever advancing toward the north. 
Many an adventure and much love of arctic 
weather and arctic animals, andmanyan ex- 
ample of the quaint legends with which the 
people beguile the “long night” falls by 
the way, and there are hardy adventures 
and real perils to give spice to the tale. 

It is the fiercest of Mareh weather when 
the arctic shores are reached. A fishing 
vessel is there, however, and Uncle Paul 
embarks in it and has numberless experi- 
ences among the hardy sea fishermen of 
that wild northern coast, where people win 
their livelihood from the bottom of the 
stormiest of oceans. This recalls the days 
and feats of the old vikings, whose covr- 
age still survives in their fearless descend- 
ants, and finally, Uncle Paul gets safely 
home again, Really, it is a capital little 
book for boys and girls, or anybody, and Mr, 
Burns has contributed a great many excel- 
lently drawn and very telling fllustrations. 


*THE LAND OF THE LONG NIGHT. By Paul 
du Chaillu. Tlustrated by M. J. Burns. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1800. $2. 
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For Travellers to the East. 
AN ORIENTAL OUTING. 


Being a Narrative of a Cruise Along the Me- 
diterranean and of Visits to Historie Cities. 
By EDWARD 8S. WILSON. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.25. 


Fhe great 

been used 
travellers, is. evidence of its 
purpose, and ¢hose going over 
route will find it invaluable, 


VALENTINES 


Are all ready, and a fine assortment 
can be seen on our counters. We 
have specially attractive 


Valentines for Children. 


INSPECTION IS INVITED. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
31 W. 23d St., New York. 


which has 
nearly 1,000 
for the 
popular 


success of 
as a 


this 
guide-boolk 


book, 
by 
fitness 
this 


“ Clear and interesting to the general reader, 
as well as tnstructive to the careful student. . 
Economics in the hands of this master was no 
dismal science, because of his broad sympathy, 
his healthy conservative optimism, his belief 
in the efficacy of effort; andin a more super- 
ficial sense, because of his saving sense of 
humor and his happy way of putting things.’’ 
—The Dial. 


FRANCIS A, WALKER’S DISCUSSIONS IN 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS, 


Edited by Prof. D. R. Dewey. 2 vols. $6 net. 


henry bolt&Co., Hew Work 


THE — 
STANDARD 
OPERAGLASS 


Y CHARLES ANNESLEY. With a Prelude by 

JAMES HUNEKER, Containing the Detailed 

Plots of 123 Celebrated Operas, with 

Critical and Biographical Remarks, Dates, etc. 

s2mo, Cloth, gilt top, . . . $1.50 

“It is the best book of its kind.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


For sale everywhere or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of price by publishers, 


Brentano’ $, 31 Union 


Square, New York 


POSSESS OOOO OOOSO 


THE “NEW” FEBRUARY 


LIPPINCOTT 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


THE SIREN FROM BATH 


By LOUIS ZANGWILL 


MANY SHORT STORIES 


A STAKE IN ZION 


By MRS. J. K. HUDSON 


$2.50 per Year asc. a Copy 
s2eooeoooee etoereseseesosoeoe 





Bangs & Ga. | 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 


Will sell at auction MONDAY & TUESDAY 
afternoons at 3 o'clock each day, 
An interesting collection of Valuable Standard & 
Rare Books, including many 
from the LIBRARY of the late 
JOHN MURRAY (LONDON,) 
and comprising works in most departments of 
English Literature. 


* 


WEDNESDAY and following days, 
A collection of valuable BOOKS, consisting of 
duplicates from the LIBRARY of 
MR. HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT, 
relating to California, Mexico, and other States 
of Central America, the Pacific Coast, &c. 
Sale of Books every afternoon, except Saturday. 


FOR SALE. 


FOUR CARVED WOOD MEDALS 
of the 16th and 17th Century (of which cut 
represents one.) 


ADDRESS B, BOX 163 TIFES. 


THE OLD ANN STREET 600K STORE 
BARGAIN NO. 52. 


PROPHETIC VOICES C CONCERNING , AMERICA, 

Monograph, . SUMN . ‘ortrait. 

Bvo. Pub. Price, $1.50. Our 
Postpaid, 50c, 


* ISAAC MENDOZA, 
17 Ann Street, New York. 


Transvaal from Within, $2.15 


$1,50 . , 
Books 98¢ : 


net; Britrn & Boer, 85¢, 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


STEVENSON. 


His Personality in His Letters. 


Stevenson’s many friends—and what a 
group of well-known names in modern let- 
ters they comprise!—bave written affection- 
ately and appreciatively of him, but nothing 
that has been said by them has expressed 
the idea of his personality and its charm 
as’much as the recently published volumes 
of his letters. “They give an individualizing 
view of the man and a light on his char- 
acter that mere biography would never do. 

A volume of letters has a charm more se- 
curely personal and yet more Intangible In 
its allusive subjectivity than an author's 
style in any other line of literary work. The 
tone is an individual one, and though of 
necessity largely egotistical, it reaches the 
mind with a sure interest, the self-reveal- 
ing, legato movement giving a pleasure 
subdued and exquisite, like the finer 
sence of a the Het-motif of a 


es- 
perfume, 
song. 
veloped relatively with the greater degree 


of intellect, for there have been some whose | 


literary undertakings were bounded by the 
letters which were their only expression of 
themselves in literature. To these be- 
longed Mme. de Sévigne, Mrs. Carlyle, and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Their let- 
ters were all they gave to the world, but 


their personality upon literature. As for 
the purely literary man, his letters are 
largely a revelation of himself, of the under- 
self, the palpable ego mellow in its presence, 
rather than aggressive. 

In Stevenson's letters it is Stevenson him- 
self who looks eager eyed from the pages. 
His letters are as various in mood as the 
atmospheric changes of his beloved Scot- 
land—now swathed in white mists with the 
grim solitudes of fate touched on, now 
pierced with a ray of warming sun, or shift- 
ing to show the smiling green of happy val- 
leys and far off flelds. Sad or happy, the 
gift of exquisite expression that was his in- 
terprets the thought to reach 
heart. 
from Dumfries to a lady in London 
was a dear friend of his he says: 


I have tried to write some 
find I have nothing to say 
been already perfectly said 
sung in Adelaide. I have 
idea of that song. The great 


verse, 
that has not 
and perfectly 
so perfect an 


but I 


at nignt: the country a scented Friilings- 
garten of orchards and deep woods where 
the nightingales harbor—a sort of Ger- 
man flavor over all—and the lone drunken 
man, wandering on by sleeping village and 
silent town, pours out of his full heart, 
“ Kinst O wunder, einst,” &c. I wonder if I 
am wrong about this being the most beauti- 
ful and perfect thing in the world, the only 
marriage of really accordant words and 
music, both drunk with the same poignant 
unutterable sentiment. 


The artist’s gift of words belonged to hi 
in those early days, the first 
a style of lucent sweetness 
He writes from Mentone: 


I tried for long to hit upon some lan- 
guage that might catch ever so faintly 
the indefinable shifting color of olive leaves, 
and above all the changes and little silver- 
ings that pass over them like blushes over 
a face, when the wind tosses great branches 
to and fro. But the muse was not favora- 
ble. A few birds scattered here and there 
at wide intervals on either side of the val- 
ley sang the little broken songs of late 
Autumn, and there was a great stir of 
insect life in the grass at my feet. The 
path “p to this coign of vantage, where I 
think I snall make it a habit to ensconce 
myself awhile of a morning, is for a little 
while common to the peasant and a little 
clear brooklet. It is pleasant In the tem- 
pered gray daylight of the olive shadows 
to see the people picking their way among 
the stones and the water and the bramble. 


m 
flowering of 
and purity. 


His judgment of his own work was clever 
and just, rarely enthusiastic, but sure of 
the quality. Of Prince Otto he wrote to 
Henley from San Francisco: “O Lord, it 
is going to be courtly—not an ugly person 
or an ugly scene Init.” And later: “TI think 
Otto very well constructed; all the senti- 
ments change round, and the points of 
view are continually, and I think (if you 
please) happily contrasted. None of it ts 
exactly funny, but some of [t is smiling.’’ 

Criticism adverse and severe he took 
kindly, with the determinate effort to “do 
over”? the work criticised. The indefati- 
gable, strenuous striving for perfection 
never ceased to be his. From his little 
chalet La Solitude, at Hyéres, he wrote: 
“Prince Otto is at the present a sore 
burthen, but a hopeful. If I had him all 
drafted, I could whistle and sing. But no— 
then I'll have to rewrite him.” In the same 
letter he says: “I am going to make 


my fortune, It has not yet begun, but 
soon as I can I begin upon the fortune. 
I shall begin it with half a penny, and it 
shall end with horses and yachts and all 
the fun of the fair. This is the first real 
gray hair in my character.” Of how dear 
his art was to him, he says: 

I sleep upon my art for a_ pillow. I 
awaken in my art. I am unready for death 
because I hate to leave it. I love my wife. 
I do not know how much, nor care, nor 
shall unless I lost her; but while can 
conceive being widowed I refuse the offer- 
ing of life without my art. It is me. I am 
the body of it merely. 

He was a man who went out to find 
the El Dorado of romantic comedy and 
means to come in sight of it.” So he told 
Henley when thinking of collaboration, ‘ in 
the pursuit of nightingales,” with that 
tragic genius. He had the faculty of be- 
coming very fond of his environments—of 
his temporary homes. His health made no- 
madic movement necessary and the shift 
of the scenery was continuous. Of La Sol- 
itude, his home at Hyéres, he wrote: 


My house is the loveliest spot in the 
universe; the moonlight nights are incred- 
fble. Love, poetry, and the Arabian Nights 
inhabit just my corner of the world, nest 
there like mavises. 


The glimpses which are of his own re- 
vealing are delightful without being inti- 
mate. The unity of affection and intellec- 
tual affinity that existed between himself 
and his wife; the-boy Lloyd who was bon 


This finer essence is not always de- | 





| that 
through them they impressed the idea of | 


the reader's | 
In one of his early letters written | 
who | 
| temporary French poetry, indeed, deserves | 

to be studied and lectured upon, especially | 


é Alps, a won- | 
der in the starlight; the river strong from | 
the hills and turbulent, and loudly audible | 








camarade with his stepfather and who 
later collaborated with him; the little Skye 
terrier ‘“‘ Boyne,’’ given him by his com- 
panion on the “Inland Voyage,” for six 
years an adored inmate of the Stevenson 
househoid. “ Poor, selfish, silly little tan- 
gle,” Stevenson writes when the small 
Woggins was sick at Davos, ‘“‘and my wife 
is wretched"’ on account of the little dog. 

He wrote always so appreciatively of the 
beauty he found in life. The inflections, 
the imperceptible nuances of the little 
things and the finding of new meanings, 
and the translation of them to others, was 
a quest of charm to him always. Out of 
constant weakness, and almost constant 


| bodily suffering, might have been expected 


a Heinesque note 
against fate. 
came. 


of defeat and protest 
But from Stevenson it never 
He was expectantly joyous, avid of 


the searce moments’ charm; never saying, | 


“Out of my own great woe I make my lit- 
tle song.” ‘* To-day at least is mine,” he 
seems t) say. ‘‘Share its sweetness 
me.” 
It fs 
out 


suck a lovable 
from the letters. 


* Louis "’ that 
Love for his family, 


for his friends, the intimate melodic sweet- | 
ness of the man’s nature smile through the | 
pages, surrounding him with the music and | 


white light of romance, the poetic aura of 
the visionist. 
ancholy 

the 


strikes a 
present 


might be the 
crowned the 


minor key—the 
moment—which 


would 
with 


sorrow 
always 
last So 
moment 


pass. 


roses, garnered 


| the fragrance, made it imperishably sweet | 


for those who read the documents that aré 
In every sense “human ’'—the translation 


of himself to his friends, and now to the 


world, that has learned to love his work. 


Henri de Regnier—His Lecture at | 


Harvard in March. 


From an Article by Alphonse Gaulin in The Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
There is reason to rejoice over 
that Henri de Régnier, the 
French poet, will deliver next March, 
fore the Cercle Francais of Harvard 
versity, a series of lectures on ‘“* Contem- 
porary Poetry in France." Both the 
urer and the will, beyond 
doubt, prove interesting. 


lectures 
unusually 


any 
Con- 


after the comprehensive courses given 
MM. Brunetiére, Doumic, and Rod, on 
French Classicism and Romanticism, dur- 
ing the last three years. For the French 


by 


poets of the last twenty years have brought | 


about a revolution in French prosody and 
a renaissance of French poetry. 

In fact, Henri de Régnier has long been 
considered as 
French poets of his generation. In 
Mallarmé said of him: ‘“ He is the one who 
has helped the cause most and 
bow with admiration.” And even such a 
stout and uncompromising defender of clas- 
sicism as Brunetiére praised him and pub- 
lished his poems in the Revue de 
Mondes, Another critic, who cannot by any 
means be accused of being too friendly to 
the new school, M. Georges 
wrote: “If the Symbolists have produced 


anything that will live, M. Henri de Rég- 
nier is entitled to have the credit for it'— 
an opinion which all the leading critics have 
shared. Add to this that the French Acad- 
emy itself, some two months ago, awarded 
him one of its most coveted prizes in rec- 
ognition of his poetical talents and achieve- 
ments. It is safe to infer from all this 
that Régnier stands at the forefront rank 
in tke French world of letters. He surely 
does. 

His books, however,,are not many. Most 
of hig poems have been collected in two 
volumes, 12mo, of about 500 pages each— 
* Poémes, ISS7-1892"’ and ‘** Les Jeux Rus- 
tiques et Divins.” He has also written 
three small volumes of short stories, 
“Contes A soi-méme,” ‘ Le Tréfle~ noir,” 
and “ Le tréfle blanc,” and one novel, “ La 
double maitresse,"’ which was published in 
L’Echo de Paris a few months ago, and 
hardly anything else. 

From that moment on, Régnier hag been 
an uncontested leader of the New School. 
The time-honored Alexandrine he has 
abandoned to a large extent, using it sub- 
ordinately to the general rhythm of his 
verse, whenever it suited the sentiment he 
sought to express. In accordance with 
Mallarmé’s theories, he carefully avoided 
the ‘ Versailles-park-regularity "’ of the 
old-school verse, believing that, since poe- 
try aimed at rendering every shade of our 
sensations and sentiments in their infinite 
variety, prosody should be infinitely va- 
ried accordingly, and unburdened with any 
law but the poet’s own will. As to rhyme, 
of course it could be discarded also at the 
poet’s liking. Beauty and harmony are 
the poet’s golden rule. Let him find them 
as he pleases and at his peril. 

Whatever may be said about the unin- 
telligibility of Régnier’s poems, the same re- 
proach never applies to his prose writings. 
The latter relate at times strange, compli- 
cated stories, but they are invested with 
a most simple and exquisite style, which re- 
minds one of Anatole France's best pages. 

As to the man himself, he deserves still 
more admiration than the writer. Henri 
de Régnier has led to this day the life of 
the artist wrapped up in his work, and 
whose devotion to art and to his ideals has 
never faltered. He is a very young man 
still—about thirty-five years old. Of slender 
build, somewhat above the average height, 
with light brown hair and mustache, gray- 
blue eyes and a pensive face which ts light- 
ed up once in a while with a good-natured, 
though slightly ironical, smile, he looks, 
some one has said, ‘‘as if he had step ed 
from one of Whistler’s paintings.” Of a 
very charming simplicity of manners, 
though rather timid, and modest with- 
out pose, he is welcome wherever he goes, 
in the ‘salons’ as in the literary circles. 
The editors of the Mercure de France, the 
leading review, published {n Paris by the 
younger writers, who know him well, will 
tell you that he is perhaps the most fas- 
cinating of the contemporary French men 
of letters. 

He, however, 


pees out little in society, 
and cherishes sol 


tude. Yet he may be seen 
frequently at José Ma de Heredia’s home, 
Rue de Balzac, where the brilliant academt- 

an has for years extended the most cor- 
dial hospitality to the zene poets of the 
new school. And, by the way, it may be 
stated that Régnier married a few years 
ago one of Heredia’s daughters, herself a 
poet of great distinction. 

That he will be heartily welcomed in the 
United States there is no manner of doubt. 
And he deserves it. He comes as the rep- 
resentative of the young poets of France, 
among whom may be counted ricans 
like Stuart-Merril and Vielé-Griffin; no one 
surely could have been chosen for this mis- 
sion who would do more honor to those who 
those whose pleasent privilege it will be 

ose lege 
to recefve him. 


with | 





looks | 


Subdued, even playful, mel- | 


he | 


the fact | 
distinguished | 
be- | 


Uni- | 


lect- | 


the first and foremost of the | 
1891 | 


to him I | 


Deux | 


Pellissier, | 


New Books. 


Ready next week: 


Alexander the Great. 


The Merging of East and West in 
Universal History. By BENJAMIN 
IDE WHEELER, President of the 
University of California. No. 26 in 
the Heroes of the Nations. Fully 
illustrated. 12°, $1.50. 


President Wheeler has written a pictu- 
Tresque and interesting life of Alexander, 
not only of historic interest but also of 
dramatic As a serial in The 
Century Magazine the work attracted con- 
siderable of the 
Atlantic. 


The Priest’s Marriage. 


By NORA VyYNNE, author of “ The 
Blind Artist’s Pictures,’ etc. No. 
42 in the Hudson Library. 12°, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

The 


tions convincingly 


interest. 


attention on both sides 


author her situa- 
The 


is 


has worked out 
and interestingly 
book, though in no 


powerful 


A Book of Whales. 


By F.E. BEDDARD. 
Setence Sertes. 
This 
voted to the subject 


sense melodramatk 


No. 7 tn the 
Fully illustrated. 8°. 
book, the first to be 


of Whales 
ten by the author that it fs 


entirely de- 
is so writ 
of popular in 


terest 


Reminiscences of 
Morris Steinert. 


Compiled and Arranged by 
MARLIN. Illustrated. 12°, 


as well as of scientific interest, 


JANE 
$2.00, 


Mr 
with the 


Steinert has heen closely identified 


progress of music during the last 


half century, and his remtni nees will be 
of value nly 


who will be please 


not to the general reader, 


1 with the author's rec 


oliections of the famous with 


musicians 
of 
student of musi- 


whom he has been on terms close 


friendship, but also to the 
ind the development of musical 
which Mr 


self has exercised a stror 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London 


cal history 


instruments, in Steinert him 


« influence 


Books at Auction. 


The entire stock of books contained 
in stores at 


23 Union Square and 147 Fulton St. 
must be closed out within the next ten 
days regardless of cost. This is a rare 
chance to stock up your library at your 
ownprice. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
in sheep binding, standard works ~in 
sets and hundreds of miscellaneous works, 
all going to the highest bidder or at pri- 
vate sale when auction is not in progress. 

Sale begins each day at 147 Fulton Street 
12 M. sharp, 23 Union Square 3 ‘P.M. 


JAMES WHAN, Auctioneer. 
Come early while the variety of stock 
is unbroken. 


M APS GUIDES 


of all sizes and description, showing the latest 
changes in political boundaries and discoveries in 
all parts of the worid. In addition to our own ex- 
tensive manufacture we carry a full assortment 
of the leading makers of Europe. Catalogue frea 
Correspondence _ solicited. 
ND, MeNALLY & CO., 
142 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ATLASES 
GLOBES 


BOOKS. #£BOOKS. 


DRAMA, OLD BOOKS, 

POETRY, RARE BOOKS, 

HISTORY, FINE BINDINGS, 
BIOGRAPHY, ART BOOKS, 

SCIENCE, LIMITED EDITIONS, 
ESSAYS, DE LUXE EDITIONS, 
FICTION, BOOKS ON VELLUM, 
JUVENILE, EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. 
Every department of Literature BEING repre- 
sented at 


S. G. RAINS, 389 5TH AVE., 
COR. 26TH STREET. 


When calling ask for Mr. Grant. 


SAVEON BOOKS. 2:22" 


: mation about 
books, write for quotations. Catalogues and spe- 
cial slips sent for 10-cent sta 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d Street, New York City. 





By James Martineau. 


HOURS OF THOUGHT 
ON SACRED THINGS. 


First Series, $1.50. Second Series, $2.00. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishérs, Boston. 


TO AUTHORS, 


WP want literary and musical manuscripts; 
large royalties paid ‘o writers. 1899 has ‘O- 
duced three great novels. The third is ‘* Chick- 
ens Come Home to Roost,’ $1.25. 

WRIGHT & COMPANY, Publishers, 

1,368-70 Broadway. N. Y. City. 


Ss 


UTOGRAPH) vrs” BOUGHT AND SOLD 


persons 
WALTER R, BENJAMI 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


Ley choice oiaation: he Booka Paper Nov- 
e nes, n HEA, 1,584 
Broadway, above 47th St 















‘ 

It has been a busy art week, with the 
three nights’ sale of the Evans pictures at 
Chickering Hall, an exhibition of recent 
drawings by William T. Smedley at Kep- 
pel’s, the continued exhibition of the good 
and interesting collection of fifty seven 
paintings by modern and foreign artists, 
owned by Mr. A. H. King of Providence, at 
the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries; the private 
and press view of the annual Water Color 
Exhibition yesterday in its novel and tem- 
porary quarters at the Astoria Hotel, and 
a display of recent work by D. W. Tryon 
at the new Montross Gallery, at Fifth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-fifth Street. 

*,* 


Chickering Hall has been crowded for 
three nights past at the sale of the W. T. 
Evans collection of American pictures, 
which was, as might have been expected, 
successful, and which greatly Interested the 
art world. It was a mistake to announce 
that the collection was the most important 
one of American pictures ever offered at 
public sale, for further study, both of the 
paintings in the galleries and as the pict- 
ures have followed each other on the auc- 
tion block, has confirmed the writer's opin- 
fon, expressed last’ week in this column, 
that the collection was not as thoroughly a 
representative one of American art as that 
of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, sold last Winter. 
This opinion in no way reflects upon Mr. 
Evans's taste and judgment as a collector. 
He had his limitations, as had also Mr. 
Clarke, but, being second in the fleld as the 
maker of a first-class collection of Ameri- 
can paintings, he was necessarily frequent- 
ly forced to take second place in the exam- 
ples of several of the leading American 
painters. His collection, therefore, was the 
second best of American pictures, and not 
the best, offered at auction in this country. 


*,* 


It was gratifying to note at this Evans 
sale the good pric:s attained for the works 
of some déserving artists who have hereto- 
fore, for some reason or another, failed to 
obtain their due share of public recogni- 
tion. It was particularly gratifying, for 
example, to see the landscapes of Robert C. 
Minor, whom some art lovers and critics— 
and with good reason—place in the same 
rank, or very nearly the same rank, as Wy- 
ant and Homer Martin, bring large figures, 
and to hear the applause, which was spon- 
taneous, and not that induced by a claque, 
as in one or two other instances when can- 
vases were put up, which prevailed when 
Minor’s canvases were offered. 

*,* 





The collection of fifty-seven oils by mod- 
ern French artists, owned by Mr. Austin H. 
King of Providence, which have been on ex- 
hibition at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
during the -veek, can still be seen there to- 
day and this evening, and will be sold at 
auction at Chickering Hall on Monday even- 
ing next The collection, while not a great 
one, is one of the most interesting of the 
kind that has been shown by any New 
York up-town gallery for some years 
Every example has been well selected, and 
while none is remarkable, they are all 
good, and with two or three exceptions, 
notably the Delacroix, are thoroughly rep- 
resentativ:' of the able brushes which 
painted them. The collection is especially 
rich in figure works. Mr. Samuel P. Avery's 
introductory note to the catalogue, which 
states tnat ‘‘almost all the pictures from 
their quality, subject, and size, could be 
placed in the most important collections, 
©® * * as they seldom are on the market 
in this manner and with so many choice 


examples at one time,” is, unlike many of 
these introductory catalogue notes, entirely 
truthful and deserved. Individual opinions 
will differ as to the most attractive can- 
vases, but there can be little dissent, it 
would seem, from the tribute of praise here 
given to Voltz’s ‘‘ Cow and Calf,’ Cooman’s 
charmingly refined modern Madonna, “ The 
Holy Family,’ with its rich color quality; 
Krueger’s “ Frosty Morning,” with its del- 
leate and delicious color scheme; Vibert’s 
amusing genre, ‘“ The Birthday Bouquet,” 
and his other characteristic ‘“ Amusing 
Book "'; Moreau’s charming outdoors with 
figures, ‘‘ The Affianced,” and the excellent 
examples of Van Marcke, “Cows in a 
Field’ and “In the Lane "'—the last par- 
ticularly Dupre’s two examples, 
“Landscape and Cattle,” and a character- 
istic marine: the fair example of Gérome, 
“Return to the Palace’; the little Boldini, 
“Street Scene, Paris"; the rarely good ex- 
ample of Berne-Bellcour, ‘‘ The Good Sa- 
maritan"; tre large, fine, and strong 
Michel, “ Cottages by the Road,” and the 
large and important example of Domingo, 
the Spanish Meissonnier, ‘Spanish Court 
Yard."" There are als 
gutdoors with 


god; 


Heilbuth, the 
painter or outdoor society Hife in France, 
“In the Garden”; a characteristic and 
strong Lefebvre, ** Ophelia "’ ; Carl Becker's 
“Faust and Marguerite”; a single figure, 
Hagbord’s “ Fisher Girl with Net" ; an in- 
teresting, if not great example of Alma- 
Tadema, * Tihglius in Delos "’ ; an excellent 
Perrault, a delightful story picture by 
Grison, “ After the Féte,”’ an interior with 
three figures, charmingly composed, with 
fine light effect and superior detail work, 
and the largest and finest Schreyer, “ Bed- 
ouins on the March," offered for sale in 
many a day in New York 
fair Corots, four Daubignys, one 
on the River,’’ 
vas, with a strong sky and rich color; four 
examples of Diaz, one a figure group, and 
another, (No. 46,) ‘In the Forest at Fon- 
tainebleau,”’ a rarely good canvass; a large 
and good Troyon, two Richets, a fair Rous- 
seau, and @ good example each of de Neuf- 
ville, Detaille, Zamacois, Zeim, Breton, 


figures by 


There are two 
‘ Sunset 
an unusually important can- 








oa good Rico, a large | 


Cazin, Ceramano, Jacquet, and two good 
Jacques. "the example of Pasin!, “ Market 
Place—Constantinople,” one of those cus- 
tomary transcriptions of an Eastern court- 
yard, with its white walls under the bluest 
of skies, and all flooded with sunshine, 
which this vainter of the Orient loves to 
produce, har a melancholy interest from the 
recent death of the artist. 
*,* 

Mr. Thomas Shields Clarke, the sculptor, 
chose an unfortunate place and time for the 
press view ihis week of his recently com- 
pleted model of a heroic group, “ To Alma 
Mater,” to be erected on the campus of 
Princeton University. A crowding art 
week, bitterly cold winds, and Seventy- 
seventh Street and Riverside Drive were 
not a propitious combination to induce art 
writers to visit Mr. Clarke’s studio, and so 
his really fine plece of work has not re- 
ceived the notice that is its due. The sculp- 
tor has brought to his group—a seated fe 
male figure of Alma Mater, clad in aca- 
demic robes, to whom a nude, youthful ath- 
lete approaches, holding out the spoils of 
athletic victories—ability and sympathy, for 
Mr. Clarke is a devoted alumnus.-of Prince- 
ton. The figures are strongly modeled and 
have great dignity, and the work as a whole 
is one of much artistic beauty, both in con- 
ception and execution. A more extended 


notice will be given later on. 
*,* 


The collection of fifty or more drawings 
by W. T. Smedley, the well-known illustrat- 
ive artist, now on exhibition at the Keppel 
Gallery, in East Sixteenth Street, is well 
worth visiting, not only by the art lover, 
but by the members of New York’s social 
world, for their subjects, for the most part, 
have been found in New York public and 
private ballrooms, on the Avenue, at the 
Astoria, Delmonico’s, and Sherry's, on Riv- 
erside Drive, in Madison Square Garden, at 
Newport, and along the north Massachu- 
Setts coast. Most of the drawings are the 
originais for the introductions which have 
appeared in the Harper periodicals and in 
the novels and stories published by that 
firm. Viewed as a whole, they give em- 
phasis to Mr, Smedley’s versatility and in- 
dividuality, and especially to his knowledge 
of the refinements of social life in America 
—a quality not always found in the work 
of other American illustrators. His men 
and women are all bien poséd, well groomed, 
and fit in with their surroundings. Mr. 
Smedley’s good draughtsmanship and tech- 
nical knowledge are also a feature, as al- 
ways, of his wor«. 


The Maryland commission has awarded 
the contract for the statues of Cliarles Car- 
roll of Carrollton and John Hanson, to 
stand in the Hall of Statuary in the Capi- 
tol at Washington, to Richard E. Brooks, 
a native of Massachusetts, whose studio is 
in Paris. The committee appointed by Gov. 
Lowndes selected, in their minds, Augustus 
St. Gaudens and Daniel C. French to model 
the two figures, for which the Legislature 
of Maryland had appropriated $24,000. As 
these two prominent sculptors were too busy 
to undertake the proposed commissions, 
they recommended young Mr. Brooks, whe 
has been appointed by the committee, while 
the Baltimore sculptors are not unjustly 
remonstrating because they have not even 
an opportunity to compete for the statues 
of Maryland men in the gift of a Maryland 
Legislature. 

The pill would have been bitter enough if 
the distinguished sculptors originally se- 
lected had been commissioned, but the 
choice of a young man from another State 
was the last straw. Mr. Ephraim Keyser 
and his nephew, Mr. Ernest A, Keyser, and 
Mr. Charles J. Pike are the sculptors of 
3altimore who are interested and aggrieved 
Mr. Ephraim Keyser is a sculptor who 
stands well in his profession, and the mis- 
take he seems to have made consists in 
having changed his residence from New 
York to Baltimore. His design for the 
statue lately erected at Frederick to Fran- 
cis Scott Key is said to have been the finest 
submitted, and yet the Frederick committee 
selected a sculptor from New York 








*,* 


The Maryland artists who were recently 
dined in this city by the Society of Mural 
Painters’ say that they heard the praises of 
Arthur Grantiey sung, who lived in New 
York and sold his pictures in Baltimore 
They claim that Mr. Grantley might have 
starved if he had remained 4n Baltimore, 
and that if Bolton and Frank Jones and 
Cy Turner had remained in that city they 
might have been obliged to live on very 
plain fare indeed, 


* + 
o 


The Society of Mural Painters is rest- 
ing for the moment on its laurels gained 
in the Appellate Court House. Mr, Robert 
Reid and Mr. Elbert E. Garnsey are going 
to Paris to decorate the United Stat 
Building on the grounds of the Exhibition. 
Mr. Joseph Lauber is at work on five 
stained-glass windows for All Saints’ Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church at Richmond, Va 
which are to be executed by the Tiffany 
Glass and Decorative Company. The influ- 
ence of the society is said to have been 
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felt indirectly by the powers in charge of | 


the Buffaio Exposition. 


siirgiicemiagea el cectecaig: 
Philadelphia and Botany.* 


Philadelphia may be justly proud of her 
botanists. It was in Philadelphia, many 


years before the Revolution, that a taste 


| for the study of botany first began. In 





Mr. John W. Harshberger’s ‘‘ The Botan 
ists of Philadelphia and Their Work,” he 
writes: “The peculiar attractivene of 
the region and the richness of the flora 
“THE BOTANISTS OF PHILADELPHIA AND 


THEIR WORK. By John W. Harshberger, 
Ph. D. Philadelphia. 


have so enticed botanists into the field that 


systematic botany has been almost. ex- | 


clusively the department of the science 
practiced by a majority of those mentioned 
in this work.” The search for plants 
seems to have been the recreation of 
“busy men, physicians, bankers, and mer- 
chants” In the past. 

The study of botany in or around Phila- 
delphia our authority divides into four pe- 
rieds. In 1694 the German Pietists estab- 
lished on the Lower Wissahickon @ garden 
for useful or medicinal plants. “It may, 
therefore, be styled the first garden in 
América where a botanical arrangement of 
plants was made.” In 1739 a Governor of 
Pennsylvania, James Logan, published an 
essay in Latin entitled “ Experimenta et 
Meletemata de Piantarum Generatione.” 
This work, printed at Leyden, was transe- 


lated into English, and republished in Lon- 


don in 1747, 

“This may be said to be the first work 
of any botanical importance issued by a 
Philadeiphia botanist.” Logan was of the 


pre-Linnaean period, and so his work is | 


simply curious to-day. The most notable 
period began with John Bartram. Then 
came the ascendency of the Linnaean 
ideas. 

John Bartram was one of the first persons 
who may be said to have used the Linnatan 
system n the study of plants. Dr. Benja- 
min iranklin introduced Bartram to 
European botanists, among them Jr, Groni- 
vius. * * * The overwheiming Influence of 
the great Linnaeus gave to botany cf the 
eighteenth century an almost exclusive and 
descriptive character. 

The two remaining periods are those in 
which “the study of botany was further de- 
veloped. The author shows that Chris- 
topher Witt, or De Witt, an Englishman, 
who came to America in 1704, lived in Ger- 
mantown, and started a garden there. “It 
is probably the first botanical garden in 


‘and unchildish pleasures, the 


America, antedating Bartram’s celebrated | 


garden by twenty years.” 

It is around John Bartram that centres 
the greatest interest. He may be justly 
called the founder of botany in the United 
States. Bartram was born near the village 
of Darby, Penn., in 1603. In 1725, while 
plowing casting his eyes on a daisy, his 
interest was first excited. He procured such 
books as he could lay his hands on; and 
then began to botanize all over his farm. 
In a short time he was acquainted with 
every plant, shrub, tree, and flower in his 
neighborhood. Becoming proficient, he trav- 
eled, going to Virginia, the Carolinas, to 
New York, intent on botanical researches. 
He kept diaries devoted to the enumera- 
tion of the new plants he found. In the 
Junto Club, of which Franklin was a mem- 
ber, there was Joseph Breintnall, who was 
interested in science. Breintnall induced 
Bartram to send his botanical notes to a 
well-known English botanist in ,.London, 
Peter Collinson. Then began a continued 
correspondence, which was kept up for 
many years. It was through Bartram that 
the “vegetable wealth of North America 
was communicated to Europe.’’ It was not 


alone to England that Bartram sent speci- | 


mers; he forwarded plants and seeds to 
Linnaeus and to botanists all over Europe. 
Bartram bought a piece of ground near the 
Schuylkill, some three miles from the city, 


and here he built a house and laid out a 
garden containing about five acres of 
ground. The original Bartram garden, with 


some outlying ground, now belongs to the 
City of Philadelphia. 
Peter Marshall may be considered as the 


second of the Philadelphia worthies in the | 


list of early botanists. He was born in 
Chester County in 1722. He was a stone- 
mason. About the middle of the last cen- 
tury “‘he turned his attention to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, evincing a decided 
partiality for astronomy and natural his- 
tery.”’ Marshall erected a greenhouse, and 
this was the first one ever seen in Chester 
County. In 1780 he prepared an account of 
the forest trees and shrubs of this country, 
which was published in 1785. That same 





year he was elected an honorary member 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, and in 1786 he became a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society. 

The author gives the names of all the 


of the 


principal organizations in Pennsylvania de- 
voted to the study of botany, with lists 
of officers. In every way the volume is 
excellent and worthy of the subject it so 
fully presents 


Ladies of the English Court.” 


Mrs. Richardson's attitude toward these 
ladies who have lived each of them near a 
throne, giving and receiving more or less 
flattery and favor, and most of them the 
Victims of scandals that have gradually 
crystallized with the passage of time into 
historic 1 rds, is that of an apologist 
rather than of a critic. In her preface she 
ads the restriction of woman's sphere in 






€ er and less happy days when, ex- 
cluded from the majority of intellectual and 
oeneficent pursulis, her energies were con- 


centrated upon the service of the emotions ”’ 
in extenuation of the thirst of her heroines 
“The cloud of 
authority no longer hangs 
over us,’ she says, but our improved condi- 
tion should teach us charity in our esti- 
mates of those who are out of the battle and 
for whom that hattleraged more fiercely than 
The examples chosen 


for power and social fame 


man's lawles 


it rages for ourselves 








range from “ Bess of Hardwick,” whose 
shrewishness of temper, magnificence of 
taste, and lack of principle defeated her un- 
fortunate Bar! in the game of life at which 
he played with so much zest, to the Mar- 


¢ 
chioness of Hertford, “all gentle and juve- 
and gay,” who was fascinating 
beyond the age of sixty 


"The tory that most affects the reader is 





NGLISH COURT. 
1. Chicago and 
Stone & Co. Price, 








y Rik 
bert 5. 





Her 


that of Sidney’s Stella, the pure drama of 
which is pretty badly obscured in Mrs. Rich- 
ardson’s rendering. In a work of fiction we 
certainly should treasure the scenes of psy- 
chological adventure connected with the 
early marriage of Penelope Devereux to 
Lord Rich, the suddenly ripening passion of 
Philip Sidney in the presence of her sacri- 
fice, the kindly wisdom of her chiding to a 
lover who stirred no responsive chord, and 
her swift capitulation in the case of Mount- 
joy, deep calling unto deep unti) both sank 
in the struggle between human feeling and 
the moral law. In a work of what we may 
without disrespect call imaginative history, 
the poetry of conduct and of circumstance 
ought to be still more impressive, charac- 
ters and events having the fine solidity of 
truth. To spoil the effect by surrounding 
them with sentences such as the following 
is to sap of its vitality the most romantic of 
romances: 


What if she felt that the man who had 
not approached her when ways were clear 
was heading now for an imaginary being 
conjured up of his disgust at the union of 
his whilom girl friend with a coarse-souled 
mate? 

The fruitless love of Astrophel for Stella 
Was a theme beloved of the poets. They at 
least attached no blame to the fair lady 
whose charms inspired Sidney’s delightful 
poems and whose grave replies made the 
sublimity of his rhymes. 


With this impetuous style, the author is 
at her best in such chapters as that on 
Anne, Countess of Sunderland, where she 
quotes extensively from sources and forti- 
files her own opinions with the details on 
which she bases them. 

The lady selected to represent the scan- 
dalous Court of Charles Il. is Frances, 
Duchess of Richmond, who very well typi- 
fies the fitful fortunes, the mad childish 
frivolous 
games and playthings of the rollicking 
troop that rode along the Mall on a dazzling 
July afternoon in 1668 beneath the appre- 
ciative gaze of Samuel Pepys. Her beauty 
was of the type most pleasing to the mon- 
arch, an aristocratic version of Nell 
Gwynne’s charm. She was the model for 


the figure of Britannia declining on a rocky 
coast which for a time adorned the com- 
mon coinage of the realm. A more inap- 
propriate symbol weuld be impossible te 
conceive, as her path, in comparison with 
that of most of her companions, was strewn 
with roses. Her childish tastes, her irre- 
pressible laughter, her eagerness in follow- 
ing trivial pursuits, the utter lightness of 
her heart, made her a fair match for the 
King, and she remained through the rav- 
ages of smallpox, despite stubborn efforts 
to escape his importunity, the real heroine 
of his career, for whom he seéms to have 
felt a species of respect. 

The eighty-three illustrations of the text 
are most of them portraits, and form an In- 
teresting collection. The bapk is hand- 
somely made, and while fit can hardly be 
cherished, and perhaps is not intended as a 
very serious contribution to history, it 
shows a good deal of careful labor in the 
gathering of material, and contains sug- 
gestive facts as well as occasionally cone 
vineing deductions. 








Pen Pictures of Mexico.* 


wa My first bit of advice to the traveler in- 
terding to visit Mexico,’’ writes the author 
of “ Mexican Vistas,” “is, be vaccinatsd.” 
There may be some differences as to what 
is the best time to see our neighbor, wheth- 
er in Wintem or Summer. Mrs. Sherratt 
writes: ‘ The ideal way for those who love 
sea travel is to enter Mexico by land and 
leave it by water.’’ It is the small stream, 
the Rio Grande, that separates “ two races, 
two civilizations, two cycles.” It was at 
Torreon where the first glimpses of Mexi- 
can life were seen. The men were conspicue 
ous for tight clothes and “the thinnest 
legs. The women wore shawls over their 
heads, and it was interesting to see that 
hoopskirts were still in fashion in Mexico.” 

All the principal cities in Mexico were 
visited by the author. In Zacatecas the 
services of an interpreter were sought. The 
glare of the sun affected the lady’s eyes. Blue 
gicsses were asked for. The man went out 
and brought back a collection of blue and 
other colored wine glases. Finally the re- 
quired goggles were found. Hotels in the 
smaller cities are not of the best, and se 
the traveler is often put to much discom- 
fort. At Queretaro food and lodging were 
very bad. The city is associated with ‘the 
tragedy of Maximilian. Here the “ Hill of 
the Beils,” where Maximilian last looked on 
this world, was visited. Queretaro is where 
Americans buy opals. The author writes: 
“The only safeguard for an intended pur- 
chaser of the precious stones is to engage 
as a4 traveling companion an expert lapi- 
dary.” 

The capital, Mexico, will always be the 
most interesting of places for the tourist. 
According te Prescott, the city of old some- 
what resembled Venice, the houses stand- 
ing on piles, resting on the bed of Lake 
Tezcuco. To-day the waters of the lake 
have receded some three miles, “so that 
Mexico is compelled to float, if she floats at 
all upon her smells Certainly they are 
strong enough to bear her up.’ The filth 
empties into the gutters. The 








of the houses 
author gives in good style a description of 
all the natable things to be seen in the 
city. The stone calendar of the Aztecs at 
the museum is mentioned. Upon this sacri- 
ficial stone, which is curiously carved, “is 
cut a channel, down which flowed the 
blood of the victim to the vase beneath.” 
The most recent research discredits the 
use of this “ channel”’ for carrying off the 
blood. It is believed that the groove is 
modern work, and served for the removal 
of the stone. 


Of the President of Mexico the author 
writes in the highest terms. President Por- 
firio Diaz “is as intelligent and progressive 
as the best American. Under his wise rule 
Mexico is taking great strides forward, and 
it is to be hoped that his days may be long 
in the land. The most popular woman in 
the country is Sefora Diaz, the sweet-faced 
wife of the President. Thi imply attired 
gracious wife of a great ruler is a thorough 
gentlewoman 

Mrs. Sherratt’s account of her travels In 
Mexico is both an entertaining and in- 
structive book,. for ‘‘ These neighbors of 
ours, who speak a different language, think 

















different thoughts, and live different lives 
from our own, are well worthy of our seri- 
ous consideration, our sympathy, and our 


friendship. 


*MEXICAN VISTAS SEEN FROM HIGHWAYS 
AND BYWAYS OF TRAVEI By Harriet 
Wight Sherratt Micago and New York: 
Rand, McNally & Co 
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Training that Would Give Us Better 
Poetry. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The majority of the discussions in your 
most interesting paper seem of late to hinge 
on fiction and prose. I should like to see 
more dissertations on what may not be so 
popular, but what is of the highest 
terest—poetry. A great deal of verse mak- 


ine 


ing goes on in these days among the minor } 


poets; but it isa question with those study- 
ing their efforts whether much that 
for poetry is really deserving of that high 
title. Probably one of the most prominent 
faults of the young poet is the reflection of 
a subjective the objective world. 
In a prominent periodical I saw recently 
high praise given to a really fine 
verse that was nevertheless a striking ex- 
ample of pathetic fallacy. Now in many 
of our schools and colleges pathetic fallacy 
in poetry is most rigorously condemned. 


passes 


state on 


I have heard a professor who has an in- | 


ternational reputation state that ‘“ The 
Death of the Flowers’ and “ Thanatopsis”’ 
are not poetry at all, since the human emo- 
tions of the writers cast such a gloomy re- 
flection on nature that the real and 
circumstances are distorted and discolored. 
Many students and literature 
affirm that while grief and despair may fig- 
ure to a large extent in they must 
nevertheless yield to a hope or 
expression of the final dominance of the 
human will, or the artistic effect is marred. 
This principle is usually applied in 
dramatic play 
hopeless a 


scenes 
teachers of 


poetry, 


supreme 


school, as a rarely ends in 
so pathetic or 
send the audience 
melancholy. Tennyson's 
is undoubtedly the 
the English language dealing with 
and here have throughout the 
steady and beautiful transition from a more 
sensuous grief to a sanctified will. 
in full accord with this view of the 
think that mere 
such, however 
in flowers of speech and musically 
placed in lines, cannot be called poetry at 
all. The spirit of the muse must rise and 
soar, leading to heights of rarer atmos- 
phere and more dazzling prospect. More 
training along these lines would eliminate 
much of the puerile element in poetry, and 
strength in this, as in life, consists in con- 
quering and not in the weak expression of 
hopelessness and fear. 
OREOLA WILLIAMS. 
Brooklyn, Jan, 17, 1900. 


dispirited and 
“In Memoriam" 


finest 


home 
one of poems In 
sorrow, 
we work a 
or less 

Being 
matter, I sorrow or mor- 
bidness as beautifully 


dressed 


An Unfortunate Seeker. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The “Seeker After Knowledge” 
speaks so slightingly of ‘* When 
hood Was in Flower,’’ in your 
Review of Jan. 20, seems to have 
singularly unfortunate in his quest. 

If he had pursued his inquiries he might 
have found that the “ignorance guilelessly 
betrayed’’ lies not at Mr. Major’s door, 
but elsewhere. 

Does he really suppose that in the 
teenth or any other century royal families 
were always on parade? Did they not doff 
at times their “ purple and fine linen,” and 
in their private apartments enjoy their 
“cakes and ale” like ordinary mortals, 
and were they not at such times boys and 
girls with their friends? If not, such 
writers as Shakespeare, Scott, and Dumas 
have grievously misled us, 

Perhaps the “ Mrs. Grundy” of that day 
might have been shocked at the meetings 
in Mary’s parlor, but fun-loving young 
people have often disturbed the aforesaid 
prim old lady without harm to themselves 
or others. 

While reading and writing were not as 
common in the days of Henry VIII. as at 
this time, it does not seem impossible that 
a Princess and her companions might have 
been able to compose an invitation to din- 
ner and a proper reply to such an epistle. 

As to the “ well-furnished libraries,’ does 
not Seeker’? know that there were such 
in England, not only seventy-five years 
after printing was discovered, but many 
years before. Caskoden does not imply that 
they were common, but felicitates himself 
that his favored standing at Court gave 
him access to one or more, and he seems 
to have had the good sense to use his 
privileges. 

So much for some of the items in the in- 
dictment. 

In common with many others, I am glad 
that ‘Mr. Major" was able to “ crib” from 
trite historic records (by the way, where 
else should he have gotten the facts?) the 
foundation for so charming a tale. 

Without inquiring what some other au- 
thors might have done, it is enough that 
“we have ‘When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,’ and it sells.” W. P. M. 

New York, Jan. 25, 1900. 
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Longing for Peace. 
Oh, for the haleyon days of Peace— 
When War's asperities shall cease! 
The sword be sheathed and crvel strife 
Give place to Love and nobler life. 
When vain ambition, selfish greed 
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That life is not enriched unless 
It seeks to aid want and distress! 
Alas, that sccurge of horrid war 
Shades now the horizon near and far! 
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Andrea del Sarto. 

In his preface to this remarkably rich lit- 
tle volume the author speaks of it as being 
but a part of a much larger intention, ‘‘ the 
purpose of which was to present, in illus- 
trated form and with full particulars, all 
the known or accredited works of the mas- 
ter in European galleries."" This intention 
has had to be for the time relinquished, 
but the forty-one illustrations to the pres- 
ent book give some idea of the charm possi- 
ble to a full del Sarto collection. The ex- 
amples ‘“‘ have been chosen with care as be- 
ing chiefly characteristic of his style,’ and 
are taker from originals in the Pitti Palace, 
in the Uffizi, in the Louvre, in Dresden and 
Berlin, in Madrid, in the Scalzo Cloister, 
and elsewhere. 

The brief estimate 
Italian painters is 
word equilibrium expresses, perhaps, his 
most characteristic quality. He ran to no 
extremes, preserving a balance of drawing, 
color, composition, and tactile values, that 
gave his work a singularly even and har- 
monious effect. There is ‘“ nothing forced 
and nothing outré"’ in it, neither is there 
a marked originality. His biographer hesi- 
tates, however, to consider him much of a 
borrower from the art of others. “A great 
deal,” he says, ‘“‘ has been written and said 
about the influence of other artists upon 
the art of del Sarto; and critics of ability 
have sought to trace in him the manner of 
Fra Bartolommeo and Leonardo, of Ghir- 
landajo and Michael Angelo. But though 
there may, of course, be truth in pronounce- 
ments of this sort, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that, beyond the subtle influence and 
stimulating incitement which all great 
works must necessarily impose upon con- 
temporary workers, del Sarto was free from 
seeking to follow the manner of any who 
went before him. We have found reminis- 
cences of Piero di Cosimo in his earlier 
works, and .have seen that Diirer had 
aroused his liveliest admiration; and we 
know that the frescoes of Masaccio were the 
constant study of his youth, and must have 
determined to a large degree the colorist 
del Sarto was yet to be; but these were 
but passing influences, while the only abid- 
ing inspirer of his art was and ever re- 
mained—Nature herself! Del Sarto worth- 
ily represents the golden age of the cinque 
cento. The Renaissance was over. It had 
touched a time when technicat processes 
were perfected; but already the aim after 
ideal beauty was beginning to sink, and an 
achieved greatness, which the age could no 
longer support, sank rapidly into that medi- 
ocrity which marked the arts generally at 
the close of the sixteenth century.” 


The account of del Sarto’s personal career 
*GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. ANDREA DEL SARTO. By 
H. Guinness. London: George Bell & Sons. 
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His own temperament awd character are 
described with a good deal of leniency, 
his utmost foible appearing to rise from his 
intense devotion as a husband. He is shown 
not the reflective, philosophical genius 
of Browning's pathetic poem, but as a very 
simple straightforward man of bour- 
life, ambition did 
far beyond attaining technical 
‘lence in his and pampering 
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The Woman Beautiful.* 


The thoroughness of Ella Adelia Fletch- 
er’'s “ The Woman Beautiful’ must not be 
questioned, Some of the gentler sex might 
be satisfled with being only but if 
loveliness is required “‘ you must do it with 
languidly and intermittently. 
You must be your own severest critic, set- 
ting about the task with a firm resolve to 
correct errors and develop and set off to ad- 
vantage every natural charm.’ In the vol- 
ume there are special chapters devoted to 
the many means by which a woman can be 
physically improved. There are not 
than 228 cosmetic and therapeutic formulae 
given for the complexion; 62 for the eyes, 
eyebrows, and eyelashes; 47 for the teeth; 
97 for the hands and manicuring; 149 for 
perfumes; 46 for flesh-reducing, and 167 for 
the hair. 

The advice given dress is lient. 
Women, or the major part of them, see no 
difference between the frame and the pict- 
ure. The first too often overshadows the 
latter. “What does a do? She 
goes to her tallor or dressmaker, or to the 
great department shop, and docilely—nay, 
too often eagerly-—accepts the newest 
thing, in cut or fabric; and taste, sense, 
judgment, propriety, and suitability are all 
sacrificed to a woman's inordinate craving 
for novelty. * * * Instead of making 
dress a means of enhancing her charms, 
woman has allowed it to become the ve- 
hicle of her undoing." 


*THD WOMAN BEAUTIFUL. A Practical 
Treatise on the Development and Preserva- 
tion of Woman's Health and Beauty, and_the 
Principles of Taste in Drees. By Ella Adelia 
Pletcher. New York: W. M. Young & Co. 
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British parliamentarians are much inter- 
ested in the forthcoming publication by Mr. 
Murray of the journal of Lord Ossington, 
(Evelyn Denison,) written when he was 
Speaker of the House of Commons, between 
1857 and 1882. Some extracts of this journal 
were privately printed by his niece last 
Summer. 


An important book on Biblical higher erlt- 
fcism has been arranged for by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The work, “The Apostles’ 
Greet," is being written by Archibald Hep- 

ins. 











BOOKS AND THEIR MAKEBS. 

Persons whose memories go back to the 
time’ of the appearance of the first edition 
‘of Gen. Lew Wallaéc’’s “ Ben. Hur,” may 
“wonder why the gifted author was moved 
to alter in a small but significant degree 
the wording of the dedication inscribed in 
the book. Copies of the first edition bear 
the legend, “To the Wife of My Youth.” 
The early readers of “ Ben Hur” noted this 
line with sorrow. -Many admirers .of, the 
work and of the author wrote letters to 
Gen. Wallace, letters filled full of condol- 
ence and sympathy for the loss of the wife 
of his youth. Friends and acquaintances 
wrote, too, gently reproving him for not 
making them a party to his sorrow. ‘The 
misapprehensior grew to such an embar- 
rassing extent that the author was: finally 
obliged to put a stop to it. He'then wrote 
the dedicatory note that now appears, “ To 
the Wife of My Youth, Who Still Abides 
with Me.” 


Prof. Herkomer, in a recent lecture, re- 
called some of his reminiscences of Tenny- 
son. As the great literary lion, Tennyson 
hated prying persons. Once he was walk- 
ing with the artist and came suddenly to a 
standstill. Tennyson was short-sighted. He 
was looking intently at something appar- 
ently hidden behind a tree. ‘ What is the 
matter?" asked the painter. “1 am looking 
for an American,’ said Tennyson grimly, 
and “as a matter of fact,’ adds Prof. Her- 
komer, “there was an American tourist.” 
Asea model, Tennyson was a difficult sub- 
ject. When the artist presented himself 
the poet said, I hate your coming.”’ After 
a while poet and painter became great 
friends. 

Baron Nordenuskiold’s collection of old g20- 
graphical literature may be considered as 
the largest private one known, It con- 
tains several hundred maps, printed before 
the year 1500, 5,000 or 6,000 between 1599 
ane 1600, with many rare charts of later 
date, In. the collection are all the Ptolemy 
works of the sixteenth century, with but a 
single exception. There are all the eighty- 
seven rare books described by Harisse in 
his Bibliotheca: Americana Vetusima, In 
addition to these there are 130 incunabula. 
On the retirement of the Baron from the 
chair of the Royal Academy of Science, 
Stockholm, this collection will probably be 
disposed of. 

There had been some reason to suppose 
that in consequence of the bad health of 
Mrs. Spurgeon the lady might not have 
teen able to resume werk on the final vol- 
ume of her husband's life. The publie will 
learn with pleasure that Mrs, Spurgeon’s 
condition has very much improved of late. 
Mr. Spurgeonyplanned out the general feat- 
ures of the work, and in the last volume 
there will be valuable information as to 
the methods employed by him in the prepa- 
raiion of his sermons, and also as to the 
books be read 


Dr. James Martineau, whose death took 
place in his ninety-fifth year, was deemed 
In England to be one of the foremost lead- 
ers of modern thought in ethical and re- 
ligious Martineau’s sister, 
Harriet, is well known to fame. If Har- 
riet Martineau was something of a theorist, 
her brother was very much more practical 
He was educated in youth at the Grammar 
School at Norwich, and had for companion 
George Borrow, the author of ‘‘ The Bible in 
ran away from school, 


subjects Dr. 


Spain.” Borrow 
was captured, and dispatched home. On 
one occasion it was Martineau’s business 
to hoist Borrow, when the master, Dr, Val- 
py, administered a flogging. Dr. Martin- 
eau liked to recall the traits of the author 
of *“ Lavengro.’ Borrow was always in 
venting strange storles, which he told to the 
lads. He would illustrate them, too, and 
on the scraps of paper there were always 
two figures. One was the devil and the 
other was the Pope The early traits of 
Porrow became more positive when he had 
arrived at man’s estate. 

Although Dr Nansen turned out the 
wiar story of his explorations in the vicinity 
of the north pole in a surprisingly short 


time after his return to civilization, the 
scientific record of his journey has been 
much delayed. To the purely scientific 


work the doctor is now putting the finishing 
touches. It Will shortly be 
Longmans, Green & Co, in the form of a 
series of memoirs, 


published by 


ITEMS OF THE DAY. 


New Books About Paris. 


Harpers’ Guide to the Paris Exposi- 





tion ’’ will shortly come from the publishing 
house in Frankiin Square. This book will 
not simply itself to which 
will be useful and valuable to the tourist 
after he shall have reached the French cap- 
ital, but it will contain a lot of material 
concerning all those things about which the 


confine data 


traveler should thoroughly inform himself 
be! setting out. Grant Allen's historical 
guide books to ‘ Paris,"’ " Venice,” “ Flor- 
ence,” and “ Cities of Belgium” have just 
been published in convenient form by A. 
Wessels Company. It was Mr. Allen's ob- 
ject rather to 





ipply the tourist who wishes 


to use his travel as a means of culture with 





such historical and antiquarian information 
as will enable him to understand, and there- 
fore to enjoy, the architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and other arts of the towns he 
vis'ts. A suggestive auxillary to the Parisian 
guide book, as well as an interesting volume 
for those who are obliged to stay at home, 
will be found in * Paris as It Is,"’ by Kath- 
erine De Forrest, which Doubleday & Me- 
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A Valuable Foot-Note to the Revolu- 
tion. 

In “ The Crisis of the Revolution,” writ- 
ten and published by William Abbatt, the 
author has with much labor and with in- 
finite care reconstructed the itinerary of 
Major André in his attempt to escape to the 
British lines after his negotiations with the 
traitor Arnold. Apparently Mr. Abbatt has 
exhausted his subject, and his work must 
henceforth be regarded as the most com- 
plete and authoritative book dealing with 
“ The Crisis of the-Revolution,””’ Among the 
dramatis personae appear many names 
Which have been vaguely mentioned or ig- 
nored altogether by previous historians— 
Stevenson Thome and his son Jesse, of 
whom André asked his way to Chappaqua, 
and David and Sally Hammond, the chil- 
dren of Sergt, Hammond of Pleasantville, 
and several others. The chief interest 
among the portraits reproduced is attached 
to that of André, which is by himself; that 
of Joshua Hett Smith, Arnold’s aid, dupe, 
sympathizer, or what you will, and that of 
Lieut. Col. John Jameson of Sheldon's Dra- 
goons, through whose mistake Arnold was 
allowed to escape. The portraits and views 
include pictures of the lonely meeting place 
of the traitor and spy, King’s Ferry, and 
Strong’s Tavern. Many of the portraits and 
views are reproductions of old and hitherto 
unpublished sketches. As has been said, 
the author has probably exhausted all ex- 
isting material on his subject, and he has 
produced a work which shows an extraordi- 
nary amount of research and discrimination 
and one that must be accepted as the final 
word on the particular subject of which it 
treats. 


South African War Literature. 

It seems that Scribner’s Magazine will fol- 
low the war in South Africa with the same 
energy and enterprise that its correspon- 
dents and artists followed the late Spanish- 
American War. Mr. H, J. Whigham’s 
article in the February number is the be- 
ginning of a series. In his second article, 
which will appear in the March Scribner, 
Mr. Whigham will describe the battles of 
Belmont, Gras Pan, and Modder River, and 
will make clear just what Methuen’'s Divi- 
sion tried to accomplish and how far it was 
successful. This will be followed by an ac- 
count of the battle of Magersfontein. Dis- 
tance, rapidly shifting events, and censor- 
ship have made the reporting of this war 
very difficult, so that the carefully prepared 
descriptions in Scribner's, it is believed, will 
form the basis of permanent literature on 
the subject. As in the Spanish war, the 
illustrations will form a valuable accom- 
paniment to the text. The pictures for Mr. 
Whigham's articles are from his own 
camera, taken sometimes from very un- 
usual, as well as perilous points of vantage. 
Mr. Whigham, it may be recalled, first won 
fame as an amateur golfer before he made 
a record for himself as war correspondent 
in Cuba, where one of his adventurous en- 
terprises led to his capture and. imprison- 
ment by the Spaniards. 


English Classics in Handsome Dress. 


With the publication of a volume of Ba- 
con's Essays and a volume containing the 
plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
Macmillan Company usher in their Library 
of English Classics, each volume of which 
will appear in solid octavo form and with 
appropriate letter press, binding, and paper 
It is the intention of the publishers to pre- 
6ent a permanent literary collection of the 
most distinctive English classics in a digni- 
fied yet comparatively inexpensive form. 
The series will be issued under the general 
supervision of Mr. A. W. Pollard, who will 
insert in each book a brief biographical 
and critical note. Among the works which 
will shortly follow the publication of the 
Bacon and Sheridan volumes will be “ Trav- 
els of Sir John Mandeville,” (with Illustra- 
tive Narratives from Hakluyt;) “ Malory’s 
Morte D’Arthur,” (2 vols.;) ‘‘ Don Quixote,” 
(translated by Shelton. 3 vols.:) ‘* Walton’s 
Lives and Complete Angler,’ ‘‘ The Works 
of Laurence Sterne,’ (2 vols.;) ‘ Fielding’s 
Tom Jones," (2 vols.:) “ White’s Natural 
History of Selberne,”’ ‘ Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson,” (8 vols.;) ‘De Quincy’s Confes- 
sions of an English Opium Eater; Murder as 
a Fine Art; The English Mail Coach, and 
other Essays,” ‘‘ Lockhart’s Life of Scott,” 
) and ‘“Carlyle’s French 


(2 vols.). 
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Additional Ruskin Literature. 


Probably the first biography of John Rus- 
kin to appear after the death of the famous 
art critic will be issued by the Lippincott 
Press. It is the work of M. H. Spielmann. 
The volume, besides the biography, will in- 
clude many personal reminiscences of the 
subject, and a paper from Ruskin’s pen, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Black Arts,” originally written 
in 1887 as the first of a series of contribu- 
tions to The Magazine of Art. Mr. Spiel- 
mann does not attempt to present an elab- 
orate biography, but would show Ruskin as 
his friends knew him—Ruskin, the man, the 
artist, the fearless champion of righteous- 
ness in art, in economics, in morals, in life 

and his account is iNuminated by scraps of 
correspondence, a particularly interesting 
case being a_ series relating to George 
Cruikshank, Of the later Ruskin literature 
it may also be well to recall an essay by 
Frederic Harrison, which occurs in a vol- 
ume just issued by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, entitled, ‘‘ Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, 
and Other Literary Estimates.’ 
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“When Knighthood Was in Flower” is 
now selling in its two hundredth thousand. 
There has been added to the last edition of 
the book a fine portrait of the author, print- 
ed on India paper. 





Prof. Henry P. Johnston hag just pub- 
lished, through James T. White & Co., a 
book called ‘The Storming of Stony Point 
on the Hudson.” The work, we are as- 
sured, is founded entirely upon new ma- 
terial. Many hitherto unknown documents 
and letters are therein published for the 
first time. 





Anna Katharine Green's latest detective 
story, ‘‘ Agatha Webb,” published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, having passed through 
eight editions, is about to appear in a 
paper-cover issue. 


“The Hon. Peter Stirling,” by P. L, Ford, 
which was published in 1804, has just gone 
into its thirty-eighth edition. Three weeks 
ago its thirty-seventh edition was an- 
nounced. The book is said to be selling 
better than ever. 


Major J. B. Pond will recount the most 
significant events in his long career as pur- 
veyor of foreign and American talent to the 
lecture audiences of this country in a vol- 
ume to be published by G, W. Dillingham 
Company, called ‘“ The Eccentricities of 
Genius.” 








Seumas MacManus, the well-known Irish 
author, will give a reading from his works 
next Tuesday evening at 181 Lenox Avye- 
nue, in aid of the Merington School Fund to 
establish a scholarship in Bernard College. 


The firm of M. E. Mansfield and A. Wes- 
sels has changed its name to A. Wessels 
Company, Mr. Mansfield having severed 
his connection with the firm. It is the in- 
tention of the present house to enlarge its 
business, while keeping close to the original, 
lines of producing distinctive literature in 
handsome dress and at moderate prices. 





James Pott & Co. have in press a work 
which will supply a long felt want of accu- 
rate marginal dates for the Bible, derived 
from the Bible itself, and its revealed sys- 
tem of accurate chronology. 


The January number of The Catholic 
University Bulletin, which was late in ap- 
pearing, contains among other features, 
“The Concept of Immortality in the Phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas,” by Edward A. 
Pace; “The Priesthood and the Social 
Movement,” by Wiliiam J. Kerby; ‘“ The 
Poetry of Israel,” by Eneas B. Goodwin; 
“ Bugene O’Growney and the Revival of 
Jaelic,” by Richard Henebry, and “ The 
Works of Hippolytus,” by Thomas J. Sha- 
han. 


” 





“The Heavenly Twins” will shortly be 
brought out in a popular edition by Street & 
Smith, this firm having purchased the copy- 
right and plates of the book from the Cas- 
sell Publishing Company. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons publish to-day “A 
Book on Whales,” by F. E. Beddard; “A 
Priest’s Marriage,’’ by Nora Vynne, and a 
portfolio of ‘‘Canadian Views,” by W. D. 
Wilcox, all of which have briefly 
touched on in these columns. 





been 


A collection of short stories, principally 
dealing with Western life and character, 
from the pen of Frederic Remington, will 
shortly come from the press of Harper & 
Brothers. It will bear the title of ‘*‘ Men 
With the Bark On.” 





Brentano’s has just presented an author- 
ized translation of “The Joy of Captain 
Ribot,’’ from the Spanish of A, Palacio 
Valdes, by Minna Caroline Smith, who also 
has a novel in press at the Macmillin Com- 
pany called *‘ Mary Paget,’’ the scene of 
which is placed in the days of James I. 


Street & Smith have just purchased more 
than 50 per cent. of the large collection of 
plates formerly owned by the American 
Publishers’ Corporation, organized by John 
W. Lovell, large number of the 
plates of the Cassell collection. These new- 
ly aequired books, both coypright and 
standard, will be issued in their various 
series in rapid succession, 


also a 


“The Real Kriiger and the Transvaal” 
book just published by 
Street & Smith. The text is brought down 
‘o the battle of Colenso. Additional ma- 
terial will be added from time to time as 
future editions may become necessary. 


Brentaro’s has just received from Paris, 
“La Locomotiona Travers l’Historie et les 
Moeurs,”’ by Octave Uzanne, illustrated by 
Eugéne Courboin, mostly with colored 
plates, and ** Pompeii,” by Pierre Gusman. 
Both these books are elegantly printed and 
elaborately illustrated. 





Stephen Phillips’s ‘“ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,”’ published last December by John 
Lane, has just reached its seventh thou- 
sand. 


“Via Crucis," F. Marion Crawford's la- 
test romance, has just passed to its seven- 
tieth thousand. 


“Richard Carvel” is now selling in its 
twenty-fifth edition or its three hundred 
and thirtieth thousand. 


The first four volumes of the new series 
of Oxford Classical Texts (Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis) are 
ready at the Clarendon Press. These are 
*“ Thucydides,"' edited by H. S. Jones; 
“Plato,” edited by J. Burnet, and ‘ Taci- 
tus,” edited by H. Furneaux. Other vol- 
umes of the series, which comprises twenty- 


six authors in all, will be published by Mr. | speak. The sales in 





Bames-Story. will write on “ The Long Up- 
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Big Holiday Book Purchases. 


What brought it about is a matter for de- 
bate, but the fact remains that the holiday 
trade in books for 1899 not only broke all 
previous records, but proved extraordinary 
in the extreme. Testimony as to this is 
abundant. A round of the shops and stores 
at any time for a fortnight before Christ- 
mas was sufficient to prove that books were 
the most conspicuous holiday presents of 
the hour. Rich, well-to-do and those of 
Slim purse alike crowded the counters buy- 
ing. The publishers’ shops did not show 
the crowding, of course, though these 
were better filled than usual. The real se- 
cret of it all was the buying on the part 
of a new book public, people who were 
not book buyers generally. A hundred 
little signs showed this. The literary mi- 
crobe had quite evidently infected a new 
class of people. When It is stated that 
One Sixth Avenue department store sold 500 
copies of ‘Janice Meredith” in one day, 
and over 150 sets (at $5 each) of Steven- 
son's Letters, the extraordinary nature of 
the holiday book buying may be appreci- 
ated. 

Every class of book sold well. Sets in 
calf, popular new novels, juveniles, vheap 
reprints, all moved off easily. The most 
marked demand, however, showed ifself 
early in the buying season. It was for the 
hovels whose titles have been made famous 
on every hand. One publisher estimates 
this special trade at very nearly fifty per 
per cent. of the holiday selling. A very 
able and keen department store book mana- 
ger said that it was the books talked 
about—the new novels—that a good share 
of the people asked for. They very eagerly 
took them in preference to the old standard 
books in cheap editions or in fine bindings, 
though the gross sale of the latter was 
quite as large as it was last year. 

Warren Synder of Wanamaker’s bore 
testimony to the fact that the sales had 
been larger than ever before in the history 
of the department, especially in the popular 
novels of the day. He said aiso that valua- 
ble sets and cheaper works alike were 
picked up rapidly. , 

Mr. Edwards of the book department of 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson found the 
greatest demand in books selling from 75 
cents to $1.50. ‘ People bought books that 
they had read about,” he said, “ books 
that had been talked about. We had little 
demand for cheap books. People wanted 
good typesetting and good paper. Most of 
them knew just what books they wanted, 
too. Thackeray sold a lot, because he’s 
been talked over so much lately. Stevenson's 
‘ Letters’ sold surprisingly well." 

Miss Curtin of Ehrichs’ reported that it 
was the well-known new books that had 
sold beyond all others, the books that the 
public had heard especially of. She had 
noticed that the greatest sales had been 
“Janice Meredith,” “Richard Carvel,” 
“The Trail of the Sandhill Stag,” ‘ Wild 
Animals I Have Known," “Santa Claus‘’e 
Partner,” “Red Pottage,"’ Mrs. Ballington 
Booth's Time Stories,” Mrs. 
Ritchie's ‘‘ Thackeray.” No, the sales of 
cheap books had been nothing in comparti- 
son with these. 

At Charles Scribner's Sons’ it was sald 
that this season more than ever had the 
department stores purchased the new, pop- 
ular books. Both in the wholesale and the 
retail departments had the holiday trade 
been extraordinary—far above that of last 
year. The demand for the newest books 
had been the greatest feature. ‘The very 
high-priced books, they were under the 
impression, had not sold much better than 
usual. Of those moderately high priced, 
the Stevenson “ Letters" had done the best. 
Of the generally popular, ‘‘ Santa Claus’s 
Partner,” Van Dyke's “ Fisherman's Luck,” 
“The Lion and the Unicorn,” ‘‘ The Great 
Willoughby Claim,’ by Mrs. Burnett, and 
the two Seton-Thompson books. 

Mr. Robert Dodd of Dodd, Mead & Co. 
said that it was a holiday season of a few 
books selling enormously. These few went 
everywhere, seemingly to where 
books were seldom bought. They made the 
great aggregate a December of remarkable 
sales. But books in general, he thought, 
had not sold especially well. 


, 


“ Sleepy 


places 


Mr. Irving Putnam, director of the retafl 
department of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, said 
that the large selling of the two months 
preceding the Christmas holidays had fore- 
shadowed an almost unprecedented business 


during the fortnight immediately before 
Christmas. Cheap literature, cheaply made, 
he said, played a emall part in the general 
business. English books were not in so 
great demand as last yeay, even in Armeri- 
can editions; and the cal for Kipling had 
been replaced by extraordinary orders for 
the best editions of books by American au- 
novels whose rap- 
source 
for universal astonishment among the read- 
ing public. 

At E. P. Dutton & Co.'s it was said that 
the. general tendency among book buyers 
this season had been for a higher grade of 
bookmaking than ever before. There were 
searcely any demands for cheap editions 
of the cl *s, While many handsomely 
bound and artistically printed sets of these 
works had been sold. The big selling novels 
of American authors—‘' Janice Meredith,” 
“ Richard Carvel,”’ ** When Knighthood was 
in Flower,” and “ David Harum ’’—had 
been the single works that had been chiefly 
called for. How far the financial success 
had been superior to last year could not 
yet be learned. 


A representative of D. Appleton & Co. 
said: ‘Our Autumn and holiday business 
has been in every way most satisfactory. 
Our sales in December were double those 
of December, 1808, and that was a good 


















| average year. Among our best selling books 
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we can refer to Hope's ‘ King's Mirror,’ 
‘The Half-Back,’ by R. H. Barbour; the 
‘Book of Knight and Barbara,’ by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan; ‘ Reminiscences of a Very 
Old Man,’ by John Sartain; ‘A History of 
American Privateers,’ by E. E, Maclay, 

Paul,’ by H. C. Hillegas. Of 
‘.David Harum’ it is hardly necessary to 
December alone ex- 
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ceeded 50,000, and, instead of the great fall- 
ing off which would be expected in January, 
the demand for the book continues, and the 
daily orders are most .emarkable, The 
book exceeds 410,000. One interesting feat- 
ure the grea‘ and increasing sale in the 
Middle West and the Western States.” 


“The Suitors of Aprille.”* 


In of the attractive covers of 
the season, designed and signed by Charles 
the illustrator of the book, repro- 
duced in browns, yellows, 
greens, which with a small amount of gold 
blends into a most harmonious whole—comes 
a romance by Norman Garstin, ‘‘ The Suit- 
ors of Aprille,” which inits narration proves 
itself worthy of its delightful cover. 
story is not unlike some of the old French 
romances written by Willlam Morris, except 
that Mr. 
archaic, 
modern 
and 


one most 
tobinson 


soft reds, and 


Garstin's language is not at all 
and yet his no 
or idioms to spoil its simple 
style. The tale in 


story contains 

slang 

charming 

this wise 

upon a 
King, 


begins 


Once 
a merry 


time there lived and reigned 


who loved hunting, and high 
feasting, and deep drinking, so that the 
vaults beneath the palace held no other 
ace Ss save those royal tuns whose blood 
1ad flowed from a hundred winepresses and 
ripened on a hundred hillsides through all 
his pleasant land. He loved a jest, pro- 
vided it were broad enough and easy to be 
seen; he loved his wife and he loved his 
subject ind governed both with the same 
mildn so there was peace and content- 
ment from palace to cottage all the days of 
his golden reign. 

The book first describes the wooing of her 
whom the King loved best—a little sister 
younger than he by half a score of years, 
whom, when she could not be dissuaded, he 
gave a brave dowry, and put a ring upon 
her finger, and kissed her, and the little 
sister off with the Red Duke, and 
months passed and no tidings came from 
her. 

At last there came a day when the King 
went a hunting with all his Court, but no 
game was found; until at length the hounds 
gave voice, and the King followed gallantly, 
until at last he had left all his followers 
far behind him. So he “ rode and rode until 
at last coming to the edge of a high cliff 
which overhung the sea, the hounds disap- 
peared, one by one, over its edge, and down 
that smooth slope galloped the great roan; 
it seemed to the King strange that he felt 
no desire to stop; he had seen the best b'ood 
of the kennels spring out to certain de- 
struction, and here was he galloping with 
swift strides toward that fearful margin. 
* * * His hand did not even tighten on the 
reins, he was as one carried along a great 
stream toward the brink of a cataract; so 
great was the power which hurried them 
forward though his will did not even fight 
against It, but something of fierce pleasure 
seemed to nerve him, and he drew his 
breath and set his teeth hard to meet the 
fast coming end.” 


But at the last 
awakened from 


minute the 

the spell by the 
child; too late to save his horse, however, 
which went over the cliff before his eyes. 

The child which he found in a deserted mill 
playing beside the body of a dead woman 
he carried back to the Court. The seccnd 
chapter opens after the passage of twenty 
years 

The King was redder 
wore an ampler belt. * * * 
was named Debonair, and he was brave 
and courteous, and if there be any other 
matter that should be told concerning him, 
it is that he sang as sweetly as a night- 
ingale and that he knew more songs than 
all the birds of the air put together. * * * 
The Lady Aprille, for so the ne | had 
* * * named the little maid found that 
April day in the mill, had grown to be the 
sweetest and fairest damsel in all _ the 
world, and lest it be thought that these 
words may haply be used too lightly or 
loosely, you need but to read the chronicles 
of that day, which all in gracious words 
tell of her loveliness, how that no man 
could stand against. her beauty without 
sickening almost to death for love of her, 
and how her fame was known unto far 
distant lands, and great princes and nobles 
came long jdurneys to see this world’s won- 
der, and, having seen, were constrained to 
linger near her sweet presence. 

But, pleased at first by Aprille’s many 
suitors, the King in time became much up- 
set by the fact that constant quarrels and 
intrigues, and even bloodshed, followed for 
the sake of the fair maid, who seemingly 
cared for none of her many suitors. Worn 
out at last, the King sent for all Aprille’s 
wooers, and, first thanking them for the 
honor they had done her in coming so far, 
and in suing for Aprille’s hand, told them 
that at the end of a year he would bestow 
it upon that suitor who could show the best 
cause for deserving it; reminding them, 
also, that the mystery surrounding the 
birth and parentage of his adopted daugh- 
ter had never been solved, such solution 
being worthy of trial. The suitors, includ- 
ing Debonair, all accepted the challenge, 
the latter declaring: 

As the lady of our desire Is the fairest 
and sweetest maid that ever the sun shone 
upon, so doth she deserve token of love 
stronger and more enduring than that 
which for the most part moves the hearts 
of men. 

How this year passed, and especially to 
Debonair, whom his father had not ex- 
pected to find among the suitors, but whe 
was allowed to take up the yuest of ad- 
venture with the other princes, cannot of 
course be told without spoiling the inter- 
est of a beautiful story. 

The charm of Mr. Robinson's illustrations 
is too well known to need reference here 
except perhaps to add that they really 
help in the telling of the story, which can- 
not always be said of illustrations. 
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To Form New Libraries in New Jersey. 


The New Jersey Library Association has 
recently published a pamphlet on public 
libraries in the State, the same having been 
prepared by a committee appointed by the 
association. This committee has drawn up 
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a bill for the appointment of a State Library 
Commission, with the authority to encour- 
age, advise, and aid financially the forma- 
tion of new libraries. 

The pamphlet contains much of interest 
as to library statistics, from which it ap- 
pears that Newark has the largest public 
library, Burlington the oldest, Jersey City 
the largest circulation, and that Camden, 
with a new library, has the largest circula- 
tion in the State in proportion to the num- 
ber of volumes on its shelves, 

The bill, to be introduced at this s¢ 
of the Legislature, is similar to those acts 
bearing on this question in other States. It 
calls for the appointment of five Commis 
sioners, and allows sums not exceeding $100 
to be expended by the Commissioners in any 
town where an equal amount has been ob- 
tained for the formation of a public library. 
New Jersey has 122 cities and towns with- 
out a library of any kind—quite a contrast 
to Massachusetts, which has only seven. 
Valuable suggestions regarding the appoint- 
ment of Trustees, selection of books, the 
appointment of a librarian, are all subjects 
worthy of consideration in places 
new libraries are to be founded, 
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Another Reader in Difficulties, 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Your correspondent “Omega” pleases 
me; in fact, no letter which has appeared 
in THe Times SaturDAY REVIEW late 
has given me more pleasure. Why? Sim- 
ply because his literary inclinations are 
very much like my own. I will not admit 
that my literary taste is not good, as my 
friends tell me; I cannot agree with them 
when they say that no one who js not fond 
of Dickens, Thackeray, &c., can lay claim 
to a high literary taste. Like ‘‘ Omega,” I 
can read Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Lamb, 
Addison, &c., forever without being wearied 
by them, but nothing will: make me feel 
drowsy faster than of Dickens's or 
Thackeray's novels. Remember, I have not 
the same for all fiction, and the 
stories of Bret Harte, Kipling, or Stevenson 
never fail to strike a responsive chord with- 
in me. I am a great lover of poetry, and 
am always in the mood to read Homer, Vir- 
gil, or any of the Greek and Latin poets, 
Longfellow, Holmes, or Omar; in fact, all 
good poetry appeals to me very strongly. I 
am also fond of history, and have derived 
much pleasure from the works of Prescott, 
Robertson, Carlyle, and others. I never 
take up a Shakespearean play without 
coming deeply interested, and can truly say 
the same of the plays of Marlowe, Sheridan, 
Goethe, Sehiller, Moliére, Racine, and many 
others. Why is it that I cannot acquire a 
liking for Dickens, Thackeray, or Scott? 
My friends tell me I must force myself to 
like them; that I must continue to read 
them until I like them. I tell them that I 
have tried this plan, with the result that 
I care less for the authors in question than 
before. This scheme bore very good fruit 
when applied to the study of philosophy, 
and now I often read the great philosophers 
and find them both interesting and instruct- 
ive. Perhaps one of your numerous read- 
ers can suggest some method whereby 
“ Omega” and myself may be cured of this 
unfortunate antipathy. 

ARCHER DUNCAN, 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 1900. 


“This Beats the Dutch.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your issue of Dec. 23, J. Howard Suy- 
dam, exemplifying the supposed origin of 
the invidious phrase, “ Dutch courage,” 
quoted a passage from Scott's “ Heart of 
Midlothian.’’ In the next issue ‘‘P. A. H." 
followed up by a quotation from Marryat's 
‘Peter Simple,” and concluded with ‘ So 
*‘ Duteh courage’ was proverbial long before 
the time of Walter Scott.’” Probably it was, 
and Scott only cited an adage in use long 
before, but “ P. A. H.” is wholly wrong in 
supposing that Capt. Marryat’s literature 
antedates that of Walter Scott. ‘‘On the 
contrary, quite the reverse.”’ “Peter Simple’ 
was not published until 1834, while Scott 
died in 1832, and his “‘ Heart of Midlothian "’ 
had been issued in 1818. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the contemptuous phrase ever had any 
foundation in a real or traditional incident. 
It may date back as far as the severe strug- 
gles by land and sea between the English 
and the Hollanders during the seventeenth 
century. It is difficult for hostile peoples to 
do exact justice to each other; they are apt 
either to disparage or“to magnify the ene- 
my’s prowess, There is an adage on the 
other, the complimentary, side, which may 
be as old ag the days of Charles II., when 
a Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames as far 
as Gravesend and threw London into a 
paroxysm of fright, as Pepys witnessed. 
“This beats the Dutch” always intimated 
something as unusually difficult as it now 
appears to be in South Africa. 

B. W. WOODWARD. 

Lawrence, Kan., Jan. 9, 1900, 
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Marion Crawford’s Law. 


To Tht New York Times Saturday Review: 

We are all admirers of the genius of Mari- 
on Crawford, but when it becomes a ques- 
tion of the accuracy of the theory upon 
which the plot of any one of his novels is 
founded, I feel that if the facts were sup- 
ported by accompanying affidavits it would 
be well to have the witnesses indicted for 
perjury. I presume that if Mr. Crawford's 
attention were called to the fact that by 
canon law a father and son may marry a 
mother and daughter, he would assume that 
in ‘“ Via Crucis"’ he was dealing with a re- 
mote age, and did not care anything about 
historical accuracy. ; 

In “The Ralstons" Mr. Crawford deals 
with a nearer time and lays down the law 
as it exists for the people of the State of 
New York. A fortune of $80,000,000 or 
thereabout fs bequeathed by will right here 
in the City of New York. No question ex- 
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ists as to the capacity of the testator, but- 


if the will is overturned this vast fortune 
will descend to others. Therefore we are 
confronted with the fact that two of the 
witnesses to the will are not able to recollect 
that the third witness signed the will in 
their presence. When this. damning fact is 
brought before the court the will is, of 
course, upset and Old Father Antic, the 
law is brought forward for the censure of 
well-thinking people. Tnere is no State or 
country where such a fact this would 
have any more effect on the validity of a 
will than the fact of whether the witness 
wrote with a quill or a steel pen. In New 
York we require only two witnesses to a 
will, so that the law of Mr. Crawford be- 
comes grotesque. J. B. GLEASON. 
New York, Jan. 20, 1900, 
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from the Pennsylvania 
Academy. 


The awards of honors for the sixty-ninth 
annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts have been an- 
nounced in Philadelphia as follows: 

The Walter Lippincott prize of $300 for 
the best figure painting in the exhibition by 
an American artist, the same to be avail- 
able tor purchase by Mr. Lippincott—To 
Henry O. Tanner, for his picture entitled 
** Nicodemus.” 


Honors 


The Temple gold medal for the best paint- | 
ing in oil by an American artist—To Miss | 


Cecilia Beaux, for her portrait group, 
titled ‘‘ Mother and Daughter.” 

The Mary Smith prize of $100 for the best 
painting by a resident woman artist—To 
Mary E, 
“Irene K." 
Wheeler, for 
Miss Howell. 

The painting by Tanner represents Christ 
and Nicodemus on_ the housetop. His 
“ Raising of Lazarus"’ was bought for the 
Luxembourg Gallery in Paris, 

Miss Beaux’s prize picture 
which gained her the medal and $1,500 at 
the Carnegie Exhibition in Pittsburg. It 
the portrait Mre. and Miss Griscom 
standing in their evening wraps. 
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Gilbert White’s Famous Book.* 


The last, possibly the most permanent, 
work of the late Grant Allen, who had won 
distinction in fields of literature, 
was the editing edition of Gilbert 
White’s “The Natural History of Sel- 
borne."”” Mr. Allen possessed admirable 
qualifications for the task. He was a nat- 
uralist of recognized standing; he was a 
man of letters; he was a man of broad 
human sympathies and a keen observer of 
natural phenomena. In a word, all things 
pointed to him as the ideal commentator for 
this English classic. His ultimate achieve- 
ment gives an emphatic confirmation of the 
wisdom of his selection, 

When White wrote his book in 


so 


many 
of an 


the last 


quarter of the eighteenth century there was | 


little accurate and distinctly scientific 
knowledge—from a modern point of view— 
pertaining to his theme. To be sure, Buffon 
had published his ‘ Natural History,” but 
the ingenious Frenchman often lacked the 
power of careful and accurate observation, 
and interpolated valuable theories with false 
surmises, purely imaginary conclusions, and 
rehashed traditions. Walton, too, in his 
“Compleat Angler,” had showed the possi- 
bilities that one phase of natural history 
possessed fromapurely literary pointcf view. 
But the Linnaean method of nomenclature 
had not been established, nor had honest ob- 
servation of nature herself yet swept aside 
the countless fallacies of superstition and 
pedantry. 

Blessed with a simple, direct, and graphic 
style and with a remarkable gift for thor- 
ough observation of little things, the 
learned recluse of Selborne walked al out his 
parish, attended to his simple pastoral 
duties, or cared for his garden with his eyes 
wide open. What he saw he scrupulously 
posted in his natural history calendar. He 
pinned down the fallacies of the men of 
science as they were revealed to him, with- 
out malice and without egotism; but 
pinned them down permanently. His early 
correspondence with the naturalists Thomas 
Pennant and Daines Barrington simply 
shows his friendly desire to aid these men 
of science, craving neither profit nor fame. 
Later, in 1771, we find him sketching to Pen- 
nant the project of “a natural history of 
my own native parish, an annus historico- 
naturalis, comprising a journal for a whole 
year, and illustrated with large notes and 
observations.” 

Thus the idea of giving to the public the 
valuable results of his observations grad- 
ually grew into being. Mr. Allen clearly 
indicates in his preface that the first let- 
ters never passed between the correspond- 
ents, and wer. simply written as an intro- 
duction after the idea had come to the 
author to write for publication. 

Besides the valuable and 
footnotes furnished by Mr. Allen, the edition 


before us contains a complete bibliography 
of the editions of this famous book, and 
the marginalia of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, made on his own copy of White's 
*“*Selborne.” No portrait of the author is 
known to be in existence, but we have pre- 
sented to us photogravure pictures of Pen- 
nant and Barrington, while the pen-and-ink 
sketches by Edmund New grea‘tly en- 
hance the value of the volume, both from the 
point of view of the artist and of the nat- 
uralist. The achievements of editor and 
artist have added a finish and a charm to 
“The Natural History of Selborne”"’ which 
have long been desired; at the same time, 
they have much augmented their own re- 
spective reputations, 


*THW NATURAL HISTORY OF SELRBORNE. 
By Gilbert White. Edited by Grant Allen. 
Illustrated by Edmund H. New. Large Syo, 
New York and London: John Lane. $7.50. 
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THE 


ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY COM- 
PLETE TRANSLATION 
IN THE WORLD. 


“‘Admirably printed and illustrated, Barrie 
& Son’s edition is neither abridged nor expur- 
gated. [tis the only English version which 
contains all that is in the original.’”—M. W. 
Hazeltine in the New York Sun. 


“At the last his (BALZAC’S) name will be 


| placed higher still than Shakespeare’s.’’—Prof. 


Peck of Columbia Untverstty. 
“There is only one English translation of 
BALZAC that is complete and unexpurgated, 


| and that is published by George Barrie & Son.” 


—The Bookman. 


“The most powerful of any novelist that 
ever lived, and his understanding of human na- 
ture equals Shakespeare’s.”"—New York Times. 

“Stands alone among his contemporaries.’ 
—New York Tribune. 


“Tt is difficult to speak in terms of too high 
illustrate the text, the splendid paper, print 


and binding, which in simple elegance and 
good taste meet the demands of the most exact} 


; ing book-lover.”—Philadelpbia Public Ledger. 


Full information, specimen pages, etchings, 
prices, etc., will be promptly furnished on re- 
quest, 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, 
1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


BRENTANO’S 
GREAT MID-WINTER 


BOOK 
CLEARANCE 


SALE 


AT PRACTICALLY WHOLESALE 
PRICES STILL CONTINUES 


31 Union 


Squa re, 


THE VEST POCKET OMAR. 


FitzGerald’s Translation with Preface and 
Vocabulary. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


The Most Exquisite Hand-Made Paper 
Edition Ever Issued. 
OVER 13,000 COPIES SOLD TO DATE, 
Blue paper 
Limp cloth, postpaid ose 
Flexible leather, with top, postpaid.... 75 net 
Japan Vellum edition, postpaid 1.00 net 
LIST OF BOOKS (64 PAGES) FREE ON REQUEST. 


THOPMAS B. MOSHER, 


XLV Exchange St., PORTLAND, ME. 


SOME SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Zartiett's History of the U. S., 3 vols., 
vo. Pub. 15.00. Our price 
Campaign of General Custer 

west. Cloth .. ‘ 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delive 


price 
Pretty Mrs. 
1.25, 


Pub 

Wild White Cattle of 

Storer. Pub, 3.00. Our price 
Farm Yard Club of lotham. By Geo 
ing (A book on farming.) Pub. 
price . 
The Am By 

Thomas. Pub. 3.00. Our price...........++ 75 


LEGGAT BROS,, 81 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


wrapper 
-40 net 
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-- 2.00 
North- 


in the 


Gaston. 
Our price 


By 


Lor- 
Our 


B. 
3.00. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


A CHARMING REPRODUCTION OF THE 
PORTRAIT OF RUDYARD KIPLING BY 
THE HON, JOHN COLLIER, FIRST EX- 
HIBITED IN THE NEW_ GALLERY, 
LONDON, LN 1891. A LIMITED NUM- 
BER OF PROOFS FROM A NEW PLATE 
PRINTED IN SEPIA ON HEAVY PA- 
PER SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
EIGHT BY TEN INCHES IN SI 
SENT BY MAIL, CAREFULLY PACKED, 
ON RECEIPT OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


By Clarence S. Brown, his legal associate, in 
THE TRUTH-SEEKER of February %i. Also a 
complete vindication of Col. Ingersoll from a 
charge of plagiarism of a temperance speech 
in same issue by the_ 

EV. JAMES M. BUCKLEY, 
Editor of the Methodist Christian Advocate. 
The TRUTH-SEEKER is seven cents the copy. 
28 Lafayette Place, New York. 


~ ALL $1.50 BOOKS 
At 98c. 


VIA CRUCIS, 98e.; SAVROLA, (by Winston 
Spencer Churchill,) She.: LIFE ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI, (by Mark Twain,) 45e. 


MALKAN, 1 William St. 


Can You Crack ‘Em ? 
MENTAL 100 rare old catch prob- 
NUTS. 


lems. A mental tonic for 
young and old. Mailed for 
10 cents stamps. Home 
IF YOU KNOW anv. o82.3%i 
fond of Poetry, tell 
them to write for a free specimen copy of the monthly 


Supply Co., 1 Nassau 
Magasine of Poetry, New York City. 


St., New York. 


2,000 BAG . LARGE TY 
PRONOUNCING ‘TEACHER'S 


that sell ¥ at $4.50 being out 
wach e088 Union Square, Gewb ous qukeie 





THE NEW YORK TIMES—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


FEUDAL CHATEAUX, | —————_—— ees 
“<AT THE VERY HEAD of MODERN FICTION” 


“READ IT—READ BARRIE’s Commy § Grizel.” 


A Volume by Mrs. Champney on 
Their Romance and History.” 


The advent of Rollo, the Norseman, in 
France, revolutionized country architecture. 
Castles sprang up all over the land and 
wee at one time the most superb fortified 
structures in the world, The Crusades called 
the French knights from their castle build- 
ing, and it was not until the capture of St. 
Louis on the fatal field of Massouah, in 
1250, thus ending the sixth crusade, that 
Frenchmen lost their crusading ardor and 
settled themselves to rebullding the castles, 
which, during their prolonged absence in 
the Holy Land, had fallen into a sad con- 
dition of decay. From that period date the 
magnificent fortified palaces of which 
Pierrefonds is the type. The sixteenth 
century saw the end of castle building by 
the seigneurs, and with it the decline of 
knighthood, Each of these chiteaux was } 
the background for some sinister or heroic 
figure, and all are invested with delightful 
romantic legends. It has been Mrs. Etiza- 
beth W. Champney's pleasant task to gath- 
er the legends of these feudal chateaux and | 
weave them into the fascinating narrative 
which we now have before us, bearing the | 
alluring title of ‘Romance of the Feudal | 
Chateaux.” Some of these tales are un- } 
doubtedly historically true, others are 
creatures of the imagination, but with the 
legendary dress of centuries clinging about 
them, they are as charming as those based 
on the more substantial foundations of fact. 

Throughout the tenth century the descend- 
ants of Charlemagne had slowly declined in | 
power, until, under the last Carlovingian, 
France was divided into one hundred and 
fifty fiefs, each a petty State, governed by an 
independent noble. In 987 these chieftains, 
including such powerful nobles as the Lords 
of Anjou, Blois, Tours, VenddOme, Maine. | 
and Chatres, Hugh Capet King 
of the Gauls, Aquitanians, Bretons, Nor- 
mans, Goths, and Spaniards. | - = — — ee NT 
From his accession to the crusades rose the-| corporatea in this fascinating work. If we ] the Grolier Club was organized have not 
abbeys, early Gothic cathedrals, and | could we would relate the stories of the been neglected, is shown by the reputation 
tles, the latter in every province, “ Siege of Chateau Gaillard,” “ A Castle of | and standing it has won both at home —nd 
powerful families contested for supremacy, | the Sea,’ and “The Secret Chamber,” and | abroad. And reputation is an the 
those of William of Normandy and the | all the glories of Gaillard, Mont St. Michel, | value of which can barely be estimated. 
Foulques of Anjou. Under the latter were | Couey, and Pierrefonds would be ours gear ee 
built, or enlarged, a crescent of fortresses | again. We will leave these pleasures for 


EAD it—read Barrie’s “ Tommy and Grizel.” It is 
delicious. The inimitable Tommy redeems the 
promise of his youth and Barrie presents him so 

lovingly that he is fascinating. It is going to be the 
serial of the year.—Chicago Daiiy News. 


HE reappearance of Barrie and “ Tommy” in Scrid- 
ner’s is cause for devout rejoicing among novel- 
weary readers, Here are originality and quiet 

humor and deft workmanship to make even the most 
sated take courage once more.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


OST striking and welcome feature is the opening 
instalment of J. M. Barrie’s new novel, “Tommy 
and Grizel,” on which this delightful writer has 

been at work forfour years. All who have read “ Senti- 
mental Tommy,” that almost perfect story of Tommy and 
Grizel as boy and girl, will now hasten to follow the 
adult experiences of these two unique characters. 
Macon Telegraph. 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE has the most eagerly an- 
ticipated treat of the year in magazine offerings 
the sequel to Sentimental Tommy, by J. M. Barrie. 

—Chicago Interior, 


HOSE who have read the completed novel believe it 
to be the very best work that Mr. Barrie has yet 
produced, and at the very head of modern fiction. 

—Sioux City Tribune. 


. NE of the most original character studies of recent 
literature.—Chicago Advance, 


IKE all Mr. Barrie’s work, this new tale is written 
with a deft, smooth touch that carries a charm in 
its every word.—Toledo ‘Blade. 


“ THE LEADING SERIAL OF THE YEAR” has just begun, in SCRIBNER’S Magazine. 


PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR; 25C. A NUMBER. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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from Angers, or Amboise, including Tou- 
don, Mirebeau, Montresor 
Langeois, Montbazon, Loches, and Chinon. 
William the Conquerer, however, 
this and established a record by the 
struction of seventeen great strongholds in 
England, prominent among which were 
Rochester, Conway, Kenilworth, Windsor, 
and the Tower of London, 

In the defense of the chateaux 
life passed within their confines, 
tory of those had birth, 
study with great interest the 
warfare, the plans and 
tack, and the mode of defense. Out of the 
attack, defense, and siege of those ancient 
grew the science of modern war- 
fare and sieges. The fosse, ramparts, block- 
house, barbican, mine, and coun- 
termine have their counterparts in modern 
days, but the invention ef gunpowder was 
a deathblow to castles, as the former im- 
prei.nable fortresses could be blown up by 
bombs fired from long-distance cannon. 
Likéwise chivalry and the jovust and tour- 
ney of the Middle Ages passed away, and 
all that we can now co is to gather up the 
memories and legends of those gallant days 
and weave them into a fragrant 
This Mrs. Champney 
attractive 
her vivid 
days of brave knights and 
dours. The French chateaux 
Until now a 
recounted their past 
poet of romantic 
chivalry, of life in its 
and its golden glow of pageantry and pleas 
ure,’’ has done for Melrose, Kenilworth, and 
the other superb Scotland 
England. Time caused 
of the French 
cay. bit y 
the work of man. Richelieu, on account of 
the opposition of 
King, 
the removal of all useless castles and for- 
tification kingdom All tirough the 
South of France, and in 
ly, the grand old 
destroyed 
is not so rich as Germany or 
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has done in a most 
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manner, and we are charmed oy 
descriptions of the life in those 
noble trouba- 
have not 


chronicler who has 


pdequately 
slories, as Scott, 
adventure, of 


heyday of 


legend, of 


action, 


and 
most 


ruins of 


would have 


castles to crumble and de- 


this destruction was hasten 


ome of the nobles to th 


an edict in 1626 whieh ordecsed 


issued 


in the 


Provence vespecial- 


towers and walls were 


and thus is exphiuined why France 
England in 
The 


Hux, Waten 


architecture 


author has 
n history is 


lume 


with its traditions of Roland and 
f Charlemagne; Mor Miche 
Rollo and the Vikings, 
submerged castle of Is 
close at band; Caen and Falaise, which tell 
the story of Wilham the Conqueror; Chinon 
the » of the Piantagene Avignon 
and Carcassonne, re-echoing the poetry of 
the troubadours; Gaillard, thei proved 
Richard Coeur de Lion the greatest military 
engineer of his time; Monfort l’Amuaury, 
Josselin, and Laval, unfolding like a tap 
estry the panorama of the war of the Three 
Joan, With du Guesclin always in the fore 
ground; ond Coucy giving dissolving views 
all through the centuries, from Merovingian 
times until it unites with Pierrefonds to tell 
of the ambition and fall of Louis d'Orlean 
Gentle st. Louis walks with de Joinville be 
fore the stately Keep of Vincennes; gloomy 
Gaston de Foix rages at Pau; Louis XI 
wily and cruel, peers 
Tours and from Amboise at those castles of 
death, the gibbets, with their ghastly in- 
habitants, or at that more gruesome living 
death in the dungeons of Loches, and in his 
greedy kingship strikes the first blow to 
fevdalism. just as it Is coming to perfection. 
Lack of 
of the traditions 
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original paper covers, 


from Plessis les 


our readers, and can heartily recommend 
the volume to them as one of the most in- 
teresting in Superb illustrations 
and all the attractive features of superior 


its class. 


| bookmaking are present in this elegant yol- 


ume, 


Sales of Books. 


Recent sales held by 


the valuable items in the sale of Jan. 22 and 
23 were the following: 
Andrews's ‘ Bradford Map," 
Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
brought §24 Nov, 10, 1Si%).) 
Andrews's “Old Booksellers of New 
York,” 1805, $9.50. Bought by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. (On Nov. 10, 1809, a copy sold 
for $13.) 
Andrews's 


1803, $21.50. 
(A copy 


“Essay on the Portraiture of 
the American Revolutionary War,’’ 1806, 
$iz. Bought by E. F. Bonaventure, (Last 
November a copy fetched 310.) 
Andrews's “ New Amsterdam,” 
twenty-six extra plates laid in, 46. 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. (A copy 


1807, with 
Bought 
sold 


| Jast November for $48.) 


1S, 
Bona- 


Book Plate 
Bought by E. F. 


Allen's ‘* American 
edition de luxe, $11. 
venture. 

Duer’s 
Yorker,”" 
drews, S07, 
printed on 


“Reminiscences of an Old New 
New York, printed for W. L. An- 
No. S of twenty-five copies 
large paper, $21. Bought by 
Smith, 
Mitchell's “ Picture of New York,"" New 
York, 1807, $14. Bought by George Db, Smith. 
Riker’s ** Annals of Newtown,” New York, 
INtv, $12.75. Bought by “ Bleecker.” 
Thompson's “ History of Long 
New York, 1843, twelve plates laid in ahd 
with manuscript notes, two volumes, $23. 
Jought by George D, Smith. 


The first copy of Whitman's earliest publl- 


Island,” 


| eation to come into the auction room in re- | 
| cent years was sold by Bangs & Co. on Jan. 


25. This was his “ Franklin Evans; or, The 
Inebriate. A Tale of the Times. 
Whitman,” ealled “An Original 
Novel,” which appeared as 
No. 34" of ‘The New 
November, 1842. The copy sold at Bangs's 
was bound in with Volume IT. of * The New 
World" and with other New World extras. 
It was sold as volumes, in half calf, 


ance ‘ Extra 


Series 


two 


| and fetched $10, Dodd, Mead & Co, securing 
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rare that he did 
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Public Documents and Their Use- 


fulness. 


“Public Documents " 
people. 


means little to most 
The result of Congressional distri- 
bution of these useful books no doubt still 
results in making the reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and similar publica- 
tions welcome gratuitous scrapbooks to 
many @ sweet child of the back districts, or 
at most—since they are bound books—stop- 
gaps in the farmer's scanty brary. Mark 
Twain's humorous advice to married women 
to give a set of a certain Government pub- 
lication (‘ Patent Office Reports,” 
not?) to their husbands as a Christmas 
present calculated to ineculeate none but 
highly moral thoughts represents another— 
the 


was it 


the humorous—point of view of 
majority. 

When we hear that 
Library is making a specialty of 
documents and that nearly 50,000 volumes 
are already housed in the Astor Library 
Building, it does not mean what it should to 
most of us. Here our Government is earry- 
ing on a great printing and publishing busi- 
ness, freely giving away the prod acts of the 
same, yet these products are but too often 
regarded as mere “ lumber.” 
is something uninteresting, 


great 


the New 


True, there 
appallingly so 
almost, in the long rows of sheep-covered 
“House and Senate Executive Documents,” 
but a proper use of indexes will unlock a 
storehouse of information in this unpromis- 
ing-looking material. Particularly the lacge 
number of publications which have been is- 
sued found 
There is 


separatey, students have 
of great use in their specialties, 
probably no branch of human 
that is not represented in the large output 
of Uncle Sam's printing presses, A mention 
of a few examples will serve to indicate or 
Documentary material for 
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